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REVIEWS 


SEA COAST FISHERIES. 

First Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the state of the Irish Fisheries. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
His Majesty. 

Tazne are few branches of domestic commerce 

that have given the legislator more trouble than 

the fisheries, and if the language of petitioners, 

md the evidence afforded to parliamentary com- 

nittees may be trusted, none have less adequately 

repaid the labour so bestowed upon them. These 

itions, though antithetically set down, are 
inall probability related in a mutual dependence. 
for such species of industry as thrive spontane- 
wsly; are, for the most part, anxiously abstracted 
iy the parties engaged in them from legislative 
interference ; they being naturally and justly dis- 

“to let well alone.” The less prosperous 
trades, on the contrary, clamorous for privileges 

md pecuniary aid, are constantly invoking the 

compassion oan legislature ; but experience 

ws proved that aid so extended, however bene- 
fel to the individual speculator, has rarely 
done permanent good to the trade at large; 
while, being coupled with a system of minute 
jnterferences with practical operations, rendered 
necessary in the distribution of the grant, it 
almost invariably inflicts on the objects of favour 
auch positive evil, At the present moment, not- 
withstanding all that has been done for the Bri- 
tish fisheries, the channel fishermen* (to whom 
the first market in the world is open) complain 
¢ foreign competition, and of their inability to 
struggle with it; and they represent themselves 
as being not less distressed than those employed 
on the remoter coasts of Ireland; while even the 

Scotch (hitherto the most thriving fishers of all) 

nee to sound the alarm concerning overtrading, 

deprecate any further extension of the Irish 
fsheries as interfering with their prosperity. 

For this state of the fisheries many causes are 
assigned ; but we are disposed to attribute the 
greatest importance to two: first, that fishing is 
in itself not a very advantageous mode of invest- 
ing capital ; and, secondly, that it has, from the 
commencement, been placed under legislative 
fosterage, and thus, as we have hinted, been 
mursed and dandled into a ricketty condition. 

That fishing is, upon the whole, an employ- 
ment producing but small returns, may at first 
sight appear strange; since it has been for a long 
series of years a favourite speculation with that 
part of the public, not immediately engaged in 
itsdetails, We, however, believe that the very cir- 
cumstance, which has propagated the opinion of 
its lucrativeness, is that which really determines 
its inferiority. The great temptation to fishing 
is, that the sea is common property, and that its 
fish may be had for the bare trouble of catching 

For this purpose, too, very little outlay 
of capital is strictly necessary. In many cases 
amiserable boat and a few hooks and lines suf- 
fice; and even when the process is conducted in 
asuperior manner, one or two hundred pounds 

vill complete the required outfit. As far also 

as the fresh market is concerned, the returns 

ae immediate, and the dealing for ready money. 

Allthese inviting circumstances must tend to 

draw to the trade persons possessing little or no 

capital or skill, and thus place the fisheries in 


the hands of a struggling and comparatively in- 
efficient class. In a few localities, where pecu- 
liarly good markets happen to subsist, and a 
field is opened for the application of greater 
capital and better implements, a superior class 
of fishermen may perhaps be found; but these 
in the end effectually impoverish and crush their 
humbler rivals; and have thus become the cause 
of much vehement clamour for protection against 
their more effective machinery. 

Another circumstance, that detracts from the 
profits of fishing, is the precarious produc- 
tiveness of the waters, which yield their gifts 
very unequally in different seasons. ‘This cir- 
cumstance is aggravated also by the perishable 
nature of the commodity, in so much that the 
regulation of supply by demand is eminently 
difficult, if not wholly impossible. Gluts and 
scarcities succeed each other in the most caprici- 
ous alternations, giving to the trade all the dan- 
gerous allurements of a gambling a 
A bad season reduces the poorer fishermen to 
hopeless misery ; while an unusually successful 
one never fails to attract many rash and unsteady 
persons from other occupations, to embark in a 
trade in which they have little skill ; and, though 
such parties may in the end be ruined, they do 
not the less overstock the business and depress 
the average condition of all engaged in it. 

Be the causes, however, what they may, the 
fact is constant, that as long as the plough and 
the shuttle have yielded good returns to fresh 
outlays of capital, nations have manifested little 
disposition to embark largely in fishing opera- 
tions; and even the encouragement of extensive 
privileges and bounties has done little more than 
attract the cupidity of speculators and inter- 
lopers. Accordingly, the only people who have 
really rendered their fisheries an object of 
national importance were the Dutch, who, by 
the circumstances of their position, were in a 
great degree precluded from agricultural pursuits, 
and driven to seek their fortunes on the sea. 
Under this predisposing influence, the Hollanders 
rendered the herring fishery a source of such 
wealth as to engage universal attention; and 
when a war of commercial rivalry sprang up 
between their republic and England, the latter 
incontinently set to work to imitate their exam- 
ple, hoping, by a forced application of capital to 
the new pursuit, to get possession of the European 
markets and ruin the Dutch trade. 

To this cause may be attributed the uncalcu- 
lating favour with which the British parliament 
and the people have rushed into a long series of 
rash and unsuccessful speculations. “‘ The eager- 
ness of the nation to jump to the desired conclu- 
sion would not brook the naturally slow develope- 
ment of the trade, but strove by monopolies and 
privileges, by bounties, &c., to force it into a 
precocious maturity. The result was (as might 
have been foreseen) reiterated failure; and it 
was not until after the war of the French revo- 
lution had utterly annihilated the Dutch com- 
merce, that a real opening was made for the 
prosperous investment of British capital in this 
branch of industry.”+ Up to that period, and 
commencing from the reign of Charles I., legis- 
lative and co-operative efforts were ‘repeatedly 
made to turn the current of industry into this 
channel ; which, as they always commenced in a 
blind zeal, and were continued in ignorance, so 





* See Parliamentary Report on the Channel Fisheries. 





+ Historical Sketch, Appendix, No. 1, 





they always terminated in the loss of capital, and 
perpetuated disappointment. 

In proportion as the theory of commerce has 
improved, and as fresh experience has thrown 
new light on the working of monopolies and 
bounties in general, Parliament has become less 
and less disposed to adopt them for the encou- 
ragement of any trade. But the habit, as it 
applies to the fisheries, was inveterate, and it 
was not until the year 1830 that this branch 
was emancipated from the pernicious influence : 
even still there remains in existence a system of 
regulations, which arose out of the bounties, pre- 
scribing certain practices in the conduct of the 
herring trade, a system involving an extensive 
machinery of officials; and there are not want- 
ing persons who demand the revival of the boun- 
ties, as an experiment not yet sufficiently tried, 
and would re es the fisheries in statu pupillari 
under a legislative tuition. 

If authority were of any avail in these matters, 
the best writers on political economy, from Adam 
Smith to Mac Culloch, have borne concurrent 
testimony against all interferences with the 
natural course of trade; and it is notorious that 
Parliament, in retracing its steps respecting the 
fisheries, has followed, rather than led, the opi- 
nion of the public. These, however, who are in- 
terested in an abuse are with difficulty persuaded 
that it is an evil; and it would be too much to ex- 
ans that the mere working fishermen should look 

eyond the obvious primary effect of immediate 
employment, so apparently to their advantage : 
neither can it be denied that much of the alleged 
distress of this class of operatives is real; and, in 
their helplessness and inability to distinguish its 
causes, vague and unfounded expectation may 
be pardoned in the ignorant. 

The ontcry, however, which has induced His 
Majesty’s ministers to institute the present 
inquiry, is, in a great degree, of a more general 
origin, and is one of the many consequences of 
the anomalous and depressed condition of Ireland. 
The people of that country are reproached with 
an habitual leaning upon the government in all 
their difficulties ; a propensity which has been en- 
gendered bythe desire of the authorities to meddle 
with, and direct everything, quite as much as by 
any peculiarity in the national disposition. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that long years of 
mischievous legislation have diminished the self- 
confidence of the people, as to the management of 
their own affairs; while religious dissension has 
almost rendered a system of centralization a state 
necessity. Perhaps it also happens, that a nation 
long accustomed to trace all its evils to the 
workings of the government, should necessarily 
believe that what they have found thus omnipo- 
tent in ill, must also be exceedingly powerful in 
good; and conceive that the government has 
only to will a return of prosperity, in order to 
effect it. Be this as it may, the Irish in all their 
manifold distresses—political, religious, agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial—have 
long enacted the fable of Hercules and the wag- 
goner, and have looked to the legislature and 
the administration for the bettering of their con- 
dition, instead of setting about the task them- 
selves. The cry for government aid to the 
fisheries, is part and parcel only of a general 
demand for votes of money, loans, public works 
for the employment of the poor, &c. &c. 

Many circumstances, indeed, have combined 
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to turn public attention in Ireland to the fisheries. 
First, the waters are singularly productive; and 
the aspect of an abundant supply of food, which 
requires only to be taken, contrasts most pain- 
fully with the deplorable privation and absence 
of all resource on the adjoining shore. Scenes 
of downtight destitution and starvation are of 
frequent recurrence within sight of shoals of 
fish, which are utterly unavailable. This is a 
spectacle no less irritating than painful; and 
accordingly, when money has poured into Ireland 
from English subscriptions, in relief of occa- 
sional famines, a portion has usually been set 
apart for assisting the peasantry to fish. 

Again, when the system of bounties was in 
vigour throughout the rest of the empire, Ireland 
partook of the stimulus only for a short period ; 
and when they were finally abolished, a full 
local experience had not yet been acquired to 
determine their character, so as to satisfy the 
Irish public of their inutility: but the immediate 
abstraction of the pecuniary encouragement was, 
of course, followed by a corresponding depres- 
sion in the trade. Those who had subsisted on 
the bounties, being left to their own resources, 
of necessity fell out of the line, and were com- 
pelled to seek support in other ways. Hence 
an opinion that the abolition was premature, 
and the fallacy that the same disastrous effect 
would not have followed the abolition of boun- 
ties at any remoter period, became prevalent 
in the country. These notions derived also ad- 
ditional weight from the fact that Ireland, a 
Catholic country consuming much salted fish, 
obtains a large part of its supply from Scotland; 
while on the other hand, England and Scotland 
have latterly afforded new markets for fresh fish 
to the Irish fishermen ; whence it is concluded, 
that nothing but “ encouragement” is wanted to 
set the people to work to cure for themselves, 
and to export fresh fish to their neighbours. 

It must not, however, be supposed that a desire 
for the restoration of bounties is universal. The 
knowledge of their history and character is by 
no means so uncommon: but there are many, 
who, being satisfied either of the impropriety or 
the impracticability of such a restoration, still 
look for an equivalent through the less direct 
channels of premiums, loans, &c. &c.; or who 
are governed by still vaguer notions, which are 
best expressed by a phrase too commonly heard 
in Ireland, that “the government should do 
something.” A portion of the public confine 
themselves to the desire that the laws and police 
of the fisheries should be revised—that certain 
practices, presumed to diminish the breed of fish, 
should be prevented; that illegal violences in the 
exercise of the calling should be suppressed; and 
that attention should be given to improving the 
methods adopted in the curing of fish, so as to 
raise the character of the Irish article to a level 
with that of Scotland, Holland, &c. 

Among the parties who have pressed this 
subject on the ministry, must not be forgotten 
the landed interest, whose representatives desire 
extrinsic pecuniary aid for the fisheries as they 
would for agriculture, if that aid could be ob- 
tained without abstracting money from their 
own pockets. If the evidence given in the 
present Report may be trusted, the profits of 
successful fisheries are very frequently absorbed 
altogether by increased rents; and in a country 
where it is the habit to promise any amount of 
rent, in order to obtain possession of land, it is 
probable that every such partial and exceptional 
resource will take this direction. At all events, 
landlords in general are feelingly alive to the 
advantages of money which is spent among their 
tenants, and look complacently on any and every 





t Evidence was given to the Commissioners, of the 
fish lled to pay more than double the 
P. 158—162, 
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scheme for bringing, it from without, amongst 
them. This cannot be justly charged against in- 
dividuals as a fault; it is the consequence of a 
general cause. But if the allegation be true, it 
proves the utter hopelessness of any scheme for 
bettering the condition of fishermen, which does 
not embrace also the improvement of the entire 
population. Without reference, indeed, to any 
such specific fact, it is clear to @ priori reasoning, 
that the inabilities of the Irish fishermen are not 
confined to the unhappy circumstances of their 
own trade, but partake also of the calamities 
which press on the universal industry of the 
country; and though the fishermen, being a 
smaller and isolated body, show their distresses 
more prominently on the eye, yet are they not, 
probably, in much greater want of assistance than 
most other descriptions of labourers. 

The amicable relations subsisting between the 
present administration and the popular party in 
Ireland have also favoured a disposition towards 
domestic improvements of all sorts, and have 
given birth to several commissions for ascer- 
taining the real wants of the people. That such 
commissions are seldom efficient instruments for 
obtaining the desired information, we have had 
too much experience to doubt. They are in 
general too numerously constituted, and are 
not selected with sufficient care. A few bad 
members will seriously impede the proper con- 
duct of an inquiry. <A perfect uniformity of 
opinion, dependent upon improper deference to 
one or two persons, may lead to a one-sided 
Report, while a discrepance of views is fre- 
quently disguised under a tissue of vague and 
barren generalities. It is sufficient, indeed, to 
study the evidence collected by parliamentary 
committees in general, to be satisfied that bodies 
constituted as they are, are ill adapted to pursue 
a close and searching system of cross-examina- 
tion, and to penetrate to the truth. For the 
most part, such documents are masses of posi- 
tively conflicting testimony, as to matters both 
of mere opinion and of fact; and it is rare that 
the grounds of such testimony are ascertained, 
or their necessary consequences pressed upon 
the witness. From these chaotic elements, a 
well-directed and patient industry may pick out 
approximations to truth; but it is not easy to 
give to the result, that demonstrative form, 
which is necessary to set doubt at rest. 

The dissatisfied reader, therefore, is thrown 
either upon an implicit reliance on the authority 
of the Commission, or an indifference to the in- 
formation it affords, in so irksome and puzzling 
a form; and he is thus compelled to act upon 
individual preconceptions of the case. 

How far the present Report has escaped this 
besetting sin, it is not our present purpose to in- 
quire. ‘Lhat the subject is especially open to error 
cannot be doubted. Any inquiry directed among 
those personally engaged in the fisheries, is 
liable to embody the prevalent prejudices of a 
class little instructed by general education, or 
enlightened by more than local experience ; and 
it requires very considerable knowledge of 
human nature, and an unusual acquaintance 
with the art of vivd voce investigation, to elicit 
the truth, or to draw sound conclusions from 
premises of such an origin. On this account, 
probably, the Report has been carried into con- 
siderable detail concerning most of the disputed 
points; for it has brought together the conflicting 
statements with commendableindustry. It will be 
most probably objected that this lengthened re- 
search has led to little consequence ; and that the 
result is unfavourable to any .comprehensive 
scheme for creating a fishery at the public expense. 
The very nomination of a Commission is enough to 
engender the most extravagant expectations; and 
when its conclusions are of a negative character, 


much disappointment will, in all likelihood, ensue. 












But in arriving at a negative result, a Comm; 
sion does a greater public service than by thead. 










































vocacy of schemes of doubtful utility. We believe _— 
for example, that the Railroad Commissj by _— the 
its recent Report, will be the salvation of a yay ar y 
and a precious capital to Ireland, which was o, ewe 
the point of being embarked in enterprises thy oid 20,00 
would have proved the ruin of thousands; ana =. wt, 
has thus stepped between the country and ; 30, f oth 
great national calamity. It is further to i Oo end t 
observed, that the instructions given to the a theref 
fishery Commissioners expressly excluded the - numb 
hypothesis of renewed bounties; and thus re. ae nsequ 
stricted the sphere of their recommendations the ee 
within a narrow compass. For our own parts small 
we are inclined to think that if there be apy Sain nsit 
error in the case, it is rather on the side of too bel wee 
much than of too little recommendation, We sikimatel al 
are decidedly convinced that governments cap As a ben 
do nothing (strictly nothing) to encourage jn. fshermen, 
dustry; and that when they have procured lovin As 
equal Jaws, and removed all financial oppressions Daring at 
from the people, they are, in this respect, abso- ff : activity 
lutely functi officio. We believe, that for govem- . which, 
ments to turn dealers, or usurers, or in any other aad ex 4 
way to disturb the natural course of trade, is unwise wuld oe 
and useless—not to say, pernicious. But Ireland pas If, h 
is a country of exceptions; and the habit of divided as 
such interference is too universally admitted and among 
acted upon, to permit an absolute and stern re- Bi ition of 36 
— of every such recommendation in an Irish much excee 
Concerning the actual condition of the Irish oth : 
fisheries, we learn that the total number of per. js fort 
sons engaged in the trade, in 1836, was 54,119; i junty, to 
and the number of boats 10,761. On the cessa- teae 
tion of the bounties, only six years before, we a saving Bt 
are informed that 64,771 persons were thus em- oolitien 0 
ployed ; and that their boats amounted to 13,119, filacious : 
“This decrease of 10,652 in the number of per- 9 hv ey 
sons occupied in supplying fish for the markets Bj, sh Con 
of an increasing population, occurring so sud- Matin t 
denly, while the consumption of all other domestic J 4.) 6 ' 
supplies has been considerably augmented, and fj ,,, 916 63: 
in a period during which the markets of Liver- J ost of drie 
pool and Manchester have largely increased the J J; win 1, 
demand on the industry of Irish fishers, is a la- that at the 
mentable fact, too plainly indicative of much nent establ 





local suffering. It appears, however, that at 
the appointment of the late Fishery Board, the 
total fishing population of Ireland amounted to 
but 36,000; and that, during the short course 
of its activity, the numbers increased to nearly 
double. Hence it may be inferred that the sub- 
sequent falling off must, in part at least, bea 
result of some previous excess of stimulation, 
and that the bounties had, indeed, drawn more 
persons to this branch of industry than, in the 


were forme 
the stimulu 









given.” —[ 




















then condition of the country, were really ena- Bg oe 
bled to support themselves by its exercise, with- dctory th 
out government aid.”—[{Report.] ‘This opinion peneral re 
is expressed by the Commissioners with sufficient ff} lly aver 
modesty. Traces of the fact are spread over the hich has : 
whole face of the evidence; and the resultis the J... + 
more striking, inasmuch as the variations were fy a ne 
confined to a much smaller mass than the num- ss: yd d 
bers above cited indicate. ‘The Report divides f ation * 
the fishermen into four classes: those who fish umption, 
constantly ; those who fish occasionally, and are fh, satisfre 
employed partly in the coast trade, &c.; those Ji. i etn 
who are agriculturists as well as fishers ; and wine. as sh 
those who are, a part of the year, wholly unem- ively po 
ployed. But it appears from the evidence, that whinoeatl 
the great majority are either farmers, who rut By), v 
to the coasts when the shoals of herrings come By.) 
in, or fishermen holding small farms, and divid- eupie ay 
ing their attention between the two occupations i. 
of farming and fishing. Neither of these classes 1786 

could have been extensively affected, as to num- & corporat 
bers, by the bounties; so that the preliminary Bion, j,, 4), 
increase, and the subsequent decrease, of men Nhs joint. 
above noticed, must have occurred chiefly amoDg Bong) oder 
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the exclusive fishermen, congregated at fishing 
gations. Taking the average or middle term 
jetween the highest and lowest numbers of 

















of a vast gshermen given in the Report, itappears that fifty 
h was on odd thousand men annually cured, for bounty, 
18s that wnder 20,000 barrels of herrings, and under 
ids 5 and 90,000 cwt. of cod; or, (excluding small quan- 
Y and aff ‘ities of other kinds of fish,) less than half a 
*t to bell igrel, and three-fifths of a cwt. per head. It is 
ded a dear, therefore, that a very small portion of the 


yhole number were occupied with bounty work ; 
md consequently we are forced to believe, that 
the variations, which bounties ovcasioned, fell 
m a small minority: and to suspect, that at 
the suspension of the system, all those whom it 
had encouraged to become fishermen must have 
ultimately abandoned the trade. 

As a means of general relief to the poor 
fshermen, the bounties must be considered as 
javing proved little less than a total failure. 

ing eleven years that the Fishery Board was 
in activity, 163,3762. were expended in boun- 














 govern- ties, which, being divided by eleven, gives an 
ny other  snnual expenditure of less than 15,000/. ‘This 
ae vould not amount to 3/. per head to each fisher- 


man. If, however, as is reasonable, the sum be 
divided, not atnong the whole population, but 
oly among the excess above the original popu- 
lation of 36,000 (say 28,000), it would still not 











an Irish Hf puch exceed 5/. per annum to each man. Now, 
the Trish 2%. that a surplus wages of 5/. per annum 

if nish @ (and, in point of fact, it must have been much 
” Pel Bi less, for the larger portion went, in tonnage 
o i bounty, to a class of persons only accidentally 






connected with the fisheries,) could have afforded 
a saving sufficient permanently to elevate the 
condition of the recipient, it would be utterly 
fillacious: upon this datum alone, we should 
have been prepared for the consequence set forth 
by the Commissioners. 

During these eleven years, the whole quantity 
df fish, of every description, cured for bounty, 
was 216,633 barrels of pickled fish, and 335,411 
ewt, of dried fish. 

It will not, then, astonish the reader to learn, 
that at the end of the eleven years, “no perma- 
nent establishments or stations for curing fish 
were formed on that (the western) coast, through 
the stimulus of bounties. There is not, on the 
vhole line, from Malin Head to Galway, (in- 
cluding some of the best fishing grounds), one 
establishment for the drying of cod and ling ; 
and the curing of herrings is, at present, as de- 
fective, even in Galway, as if a bounty for curing 
in barrels, to preserve the pickle, had never been 
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ly ed In inquiring why more bounty was not claim- 
oe adi td, the direct evidence is so scanty and contra- 





dictory, that we are thrown very much upon 
general reasoning. Relying upon that, we 
boldly aver, that the great influencing cause 
which has set bounds to the Irish fishery, is the 
ant of a market. The weight of testimony, 
ndeed, goes to assert, that this want does not 
xist; and constant appeal is made to the im- 
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who fish ation of Scotch herrings for domestic con- 

and are | "PHon, in proof of the fact. We, however, 
x those satisfied, that there is not, in Ireland, either 
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weh a want of capital, or of commercial enter- 
prise, as should prevent the fisheries from being 
tively pursued, to the full extent to which a 
munerating price could be secured for the 
cle. With regard, too, to the foreign mar- 
tts, we perceive that the ground was fully pre- 
cupied at the moment when the Irish board of 
mmissioners commenced operations. In the 
ear 1786, the British Fishing Society had been 
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to num- : lety hi 
liminary eorporated, for the formation of fishing sta- 
of men fel’ 8 the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
y among &. $ joint-stock company, principally of Scotch 





ndholders, receiving little pecuniary aid from 
vernment, had succeeded in founding the great 








herring fishery of that country. As their labours 
were slowly advancing to something like effi- 
ciency, the wars of the French Revolution oc- 
curred, which ruined the Dutch commerce, and 
left Europe nearly without a supply of herrings. 
Concurrently, therefore, with the formation of a 
successful fishery, came a new market to convey 
off its growing produce. In 1808, fresh efforts 
were therefore made by Great Britain to avail 
itself of the contingency. Bounties were increas- 
ed, and the Scotch board of Commissioners of 
herring fisheries was established, to improve the 
methods of curing, by a system of inspection and 
branding, adopted from the example of the 
Dutch law. In the year 1809, the returns of 
the Scotch boards commence. These give 
90,085 barrels of herrings as the business of that 
year; and, from this time forth, to the year 
1820, they show a progressing increase of pro- 
duction, up to 442,195 barrels. It was under 
these circumstances that, in the year 1819, the 
Irish board commenced operations; in which 
year, 1193 barrels of Irish herrings are reported 
to have received bounty. The quantity increased 
till 1824, when 41,633 barrels are noted: from 
that time, a decrease is marked in each succes- 
sive year, till 1828, when 13,513 barrels only 
were cured, ‘The next year, which was the last 
of the bounties, showed a small accidental in- 
crease. Concurrently with these operations, we 
find that the Scotch fisheries had arrived at their 
acme. In 1821, the returns fell to 316,524 
barrels. In 1822, to 248,869; 1823 was a good 
year, and the return again mounted to 329,190 
barrels; and, in 1830, it advanced once more to 
439,370. The intermediate years vary within 
limits determined, probably, by the productive- 
ness of the waters alone. Since the abolition of 
the bounties, the Scotch: fishery seems to have 
continued nearly stationary : 1834 was the worst 
year, producing 277,317 barrels only ; and 1835 
was the best, the return rising to 497,614 bar- 
rels. 

Thus, then, it appears that at the commence- 
ment of the Irish bounty system, the foreign mar- 
kets had become saturated, and had ceased to give 
encouragement for additional speculation even 
to the Scotch traders. But with them, the busi- 
ness had become established—the whole system 
of its fishing arrangements, its commercial rou- 
tine, and its credit accommodation, had become 
= If, therefore, such an industry, thus 

appily circumstanced, could not extend its 
operations, we may conclude that the foreign 
markets were, to all practical purposes, closed 
against the Irish fishermen, who had everything 
to create, and who must probably have produced 
at a dearer rate than their more experienced 
neighbours. § 

The Scotch, who watched with some jealousy 
the rival fishery, seem to have thought that this 
temporary increase of Irish fishing was felt in 
their markets, and contributed to the fall of 
prices. How far that was the fact, it would be 
difficult to determine; for other causes were in 
operation at the time, and it is probable that 
Irish production went for very little. 

That the bounties produced so little effect in 
the domestic market of Ireland, is less easily ex- 
plained. ‘To us, it seems to have arisen, partly 
from the great stimulus then given to the agri- 
cultural industry of the country, which drew 
capital into another direction, and partly to the 
rude and pauperized condition of that part of 
the coast where the waters are the most produc- 
tive. Between “the Shannon and Malin Head the 
waters abound with fish; but the means of fishing 
(except at Galwdy) are rude and inefficient ;” 
§ This view is strengthened by a reference to the prices 
of herrings. The average price for 10 years, from 1809 to 
1818 inclusive, at Liverpool, was 37s. 84d.; while that for 


12 years, from 1819 to 1830, was only 20s, 9d. per barrel.— 
See Mr. Holmes’s evidence, p. 243. 

















“ fishing is only an occasional occupation ;” and 
it is only at Galway and at Killibegs that “ the 
fishers derive any aid from fish-curers.” “ It is 
in this district that poverty especially prevails, 
that famines are of ordinary occurrence, and 
that the means of the fisherman are the most 
completely inadequate to a profitable pursuit of 
his avocation.”’—[ Report.] From this miserable 
picture, it is self-evident that, to the inhabitants 
of a district so circumstanced, the bounties were 
a mere mockery. With everything to create— 
boats, tackle, skill, salt, stores, fishing sheds, 
barrels, and lastly, and above all, a means of 
transporting the produce to an available market, 
—no attainable amount of bounty would have 
succeeded in coaxing legitimate enterprise to 
the spot. Every year, indeed, a few boats went, 
and still go, from the coast near Dublin to fish 
in Donegal Bay, taking with them their sup- 
plies. These boats obtain a sufficient profit to 
induce the owners to continue the operation, 
the necessary capital being borrowed in Dublin. 
But even during the bounties, this trade was 
conducted on a very small scale, and it contri- 
buted but little to the welfare of the inhabitants, 
and nothing towards fixing the fisheries on the 
western coast. 

Although, indeed, there is a steady demand 
for salted herrings in Ireland somewhat above 
its present means of supply, there seems good 
ground to suspect that it is not sufficient to in- 
duce an effective rivalry with the Scotch; and 
that it really would not repay the outlay of capi- 
tal necessary to fish and cure the limited quan- 
tity required, in equal excellence and cheapness 
in which it is supplied by Scotland. There is 
little, if any, barrel-cured Irish fish in the 
market; the great mass is bulk-cured, and, 
therefore; inferior to the Scotch. The Irish, it 
must be remembered, are a potatoe-fed popu- 
lation, with whom the herring is a luxury. It 
cannot, therefore, be in so general demand, as 
to draw more adventurers into the trade, or to 
stimulate the old ones to a better, but more 
costly, method of preparing their fish. The Irish 
article, indeed, sells, and, when the Scotch her- 
rings are not in the market, will occasionally 
fetch even a high price; but there is not any 
trustworthy appearance of its superseding the 
Scotch fish, wherever there is a fair competition 
between them. 

Upon the supply of fresh fish, the bounties 
exerted no direct action; nor, in the actual 
state of the country, would any practicable 
amount of bounty assigned to that object in- 
crease the production, with permanent advantage 
either to the trade or to the community. It is 
sufficient to cast an eye upon the general face of 
the country, covered with the meanest habita- 
tions, with here and there, at long intervals, the 
house of a proprietor, to be satisfied that a 
regular demand for the better kinds of fish, at 
anything approaching to a remunerating price, 
must be confined within the narrowest limits. 
The returns of markets given in the evidence, 
show, that while the coarser kinds of fish find 
their way widely into the interior, those which 
are of a better description are usually scarce. 
Fresh fish is usually carried inland by small 
dealers, who will naturally only take such quan- 
tities as they can speculate on selling. It is well 
known, also, that Catholics will purchase only 
on fast days, at which times the richer inhabi- 
tants may perhaps give good prices; but, for 
the rest of the week, fish is a drug. Such a 
demand as this cannot prove very encouraging, 
and it is probably one of the leading causes of 
diminished enterprise. It is distinctly stated in 


evidence, that the trifling demand and low prices 
on the shore for the finer species of fish, in cer- 
tain remote parts of the country, is the immediate 





cause of dearness and scarcity in the interior. 
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During the eleven years in which the Irish 
fishery board was in activity, there was expend- 
ed, over and above the bounties, a sum of 
50,7691. 4s, 4d. in grants. This was originally 
destined to the encouragement of the coast fish- 
eries; but, in the year 1824, 500/. per annum 
became applicable, by act of — to the 
supply of materials to poor fishermen for repair- 
ing their boats; and the residue to the building 
or repairing of piers and quays, where one-fourth 
of the expense should be defrayed by the appli- 
cants for the relief. At the breaking up of the 
board, this last grant was continued for five 
years on a gradually diminished scale, in order 
to complete erections that had been commenced 
before 1830, and they then were discontinued. 

Of all the modes of national encouragement 
to the fisheries, the erection of public works for 
the accommodation of the fishermen is the least 
objectionable; and, guarded as it is by the sti- 
pulated pecuniary intervention of the parties in- 
terested in the work, it seems equally safe and 
applicable to the circumstances of Ireland. But 
though this arrangement secures the public 
against the creation of unnecessary jobs, it also 
may preclude the undertaking of buildings much 
required by the operative fishermen, where the 
proprietor of the soil is unwilling or unable to 
contribute. The Irish landlords are, prover- 
bially, a distressed body; and, whether for the 
purposes of agricultural or of piscatorial im- 

rovement, are often alike disqualified for doing 
Justice to the soil and its inhabitants. 

A reference to the harbour returns shows, 
after all that has been done, a very considerable 
deficiency in the coast works, not only for fish- 
ing, but for general purposes.|| But it is a nice 
and difficult question how far a government, 
either directly or by subordinate agents, should 
interfere to force capital into these channels. 
For the Board of Works to take the initiative in 
such matters, with power to tax an unwilling 
party for its quota of the expense, would be at 
once a harsh and a dangerous exercise of autho- 
rity ; but the Report recommends that counties, 
baronies, and townlands be empowered to raise 
a moiety of the required sum for such improve- 
ments, at their discretion, when voluntary sub- 
scription fails to offer the required sum. 

With respect to grants to poor fishermen, a 
division of opinion among the Commissioners is 
noted as to any such interference. But the 
system of loan funds is recommended in behalf 
of this class of operatives, to be aided by advances 
made by government, of an equal sum, to any 
amount subscribed for the purpose in a vicinity, 
en sufficient security from the applicants. 

One branch of the Commissioners’ labours has 
been directed to an examination of certain pro- 
= restrictions on the exercise of the trade, 

oth in the modes of fishing and of curing. Into 
this part of the Report we want space to enter; 
though, as far as concerns the existing machi- 
nery for inspecting and branding herrings, we 
think that much better evidence of the utility of 
the system than has yet been offered, is neces- 
sary, to countervail its obvious contradiction to 
general principles. For our own parts, we be- 
lieve that the branding (originally adopted in 
reference to the bounty) is utterly useless as a 
protection to the buyer. Where a brand is re- 
quired, its absence will deteriorate the article that 
has not obtainedit. There will always be a dif- 
ference of price between the branded and the 
unbranded goods; but that by no means proves 
that a new value has been created. On the 


|| Many works were constructed on iil-chosen sites, be- 
cause some individual was found on them willing to ad- 
vance the requisite money ; and some, too, because of local 
distress, the charitable subscriptions affording the means 
and impulse. In extending this species of assistance, 
also, no provision was made for keeping in repair the 
structures so raised, and they are already beginning to fall 
into a state of dilapidation, 








contrary, the tendency of the brand is to dis- 
courage any ulterior improvement, and to render 
the quality stationary. We think, therefore, 
the system is maintained, more for the sake of 
the patronage, than for the benefit of the trade. 
The Commissioners, however, having recom- 
mended the subject to the notice of the Board of 
Trade, relieves us from all immediate anxiety 
concerning it. Neither shall we touch on the 
consolidation of the fishery laws,.or the pro- 
posed system of fishery police, with which our 
readers will probably feel little interest. “By 
those concerned in fishery pursuits, the volume 
itself may be advantageously consulted, as con- 
taining a vast body of facts, dispersed over 400 
pages of evidence and documentary appendix. 
No direct encouragement is held out by the 
Commissioners to private speculators. This is a 
commendable discretion, where much injury 
might be inflicted by a too sanguine view of 
things. They have, however, afforded ample 
data for guiding the enterprising, and enabling 
them to judge for themselves ; and this, we ima- 
gine, will be the principal utility derived from 
the Commission. 








England: with Sketches of Society in the Me- 
tropolis. By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. 3 vols. Bentley. 

WE expected a better work than this from the 

pen of the author of ‘ The Pilot’; it is scarcely 

superior to what might be produced by any 

American gentleman who passed “a month, a 

little month,” in a rapid flight over London and 

its suburbs. The great fault which marks this 
work, is the one that characterizes the produc- 
tions of Mrs, Trollope, Mrs. Butler, and others 
upon America. The authors breathe the cli- 
mate—dine out two or three times—attend a 
few evening parties, and make a few morning 
calls—look at the public buildings—visit the 
theatres—entrap one, or (better far) two na- 
tional names into conversation, or wriggle into 
the presence of a name, at the time of a conver- 
sation—and they immediately consider them- 
selves perfectly fitted to give a history of society 
in all its grades—to assert, reflect, discriminate 
upon national manners and national peculiari- 
ties—to attempt pictures, in colours, of the ar- 
chitectural wonders of their Month’s Metropolis 

—and, in short, to perpetrate’a book’ for the 

public, upon the opulent weakness of their 

meagre experience. We trust’to see the day 
when a word with Dr. Channing, or a .break- 
fast with Mr. Rogers, or a compliment from 

Lady Holland, will not have the effect of hatch- 

ing a callow historian for America or England. 
Mr. Cooper saw a great deal of the most po- 

lished mahogany society during the visit. to 

London, of which this work is the epistolary 

chronicle; but he fails, and lamentably fails, in 

his “‘ sketches of society in the metropolis.”* Sir 

Walter Scott, Lord Grey, Coleridge, Lord 

Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, &c., come 

upon his pages, but they “come like shadows, 

so depart!” He writes of such men, as to leave 

an impression that he has been indulged with a 

sight of their statues at Chantrey’s, and lapsed 

into ¢heir biographies. ‘ 

"Mr. “cig likes not England; and hence the 

difficulty, harassing his work, of labouring up 

an apparent impartiality through the solid mass 
of his prejudices. There is a vast accumulation 
of dulness—a considerable indulgence in deduc- 
tions from premises “ not in habitable repair” — 
and a display of self-esteem, particularly in the 

Appendix, which, phrenologically speaking, en- 

titles the author to a bump, on a particular part 

of his head, as big as Primrose Hill. 

We shall now select a few of the best pas- 
sages. Here is a fair sketch of London—not 
quite so exact as Horner’s panorama, nor so 
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sonnet, but close and good :— limit 
“Not satisfied with the whispering-galle the view. 
ascended to another on the exterior of the & np The foll 
where we found one of the most extraordinary bin), fq #5! *~ 
eye views of a town I remember ever to have seen, “As the 
The day was clear, cool, and calm, and, of tendency tc 
the vapour of the atmosphere floated at some distang I De! blight 
above the houses. The whole panorama presenta, q both partie 
field of dingy: bricks, out of which were issuing thoy. much in po 
sands of streams of smoke, ascending in right lines tp officer, of 1 
the canopy of murky vapour above. The effect ny fy 82 t0 hig 
to give this vast dusky-looking cloud pearanc the arts of 
give this vast dusky-looking cloud the ap ~ 
of standing on an infinity of slender vapoury «(g Hl-# Wi 
lumns, which had London itself for their basis, In, fy # #™0™€ 
small district around the cathedral, there also amy jy s™ple-™™ 
a perfect chevaux de frise of spires and towers, th jittle apt te 
appendages of the ordinary parish churches, of whic fy ¢ Sudden! 
London proper contains an incredible number. Song that you al 
one said that three hundred might be counted fron fy lets ™e@S¥ 
the gallery, and really it did not strike me that there yo the king 
could be many less. . of measure 
“Seen in this manner, London offers little to hey ! Prevent 
mentioned. in comparison with Paris. It has 1 and he left 
back-ground, wants the grey angular walls, the trans fg #4 Jet hin 
parent atmosphere, the domes and monuments, for MY" kept 
we were on the only one of the former, and the thing.’ *' 
general distinctness, necessary to satisfy the eye. It be taller o1 
was not always easy to see at all in the distance, ani . “= the 
the objects were principally tame and confused, [jm ted # ver 
like mists, feathery, floating, shadowy mists, but have fy ™ CO@P@” 
no taste for coal smoke. was in he 
“ We were much amused with a remark of a gooi dinner, the 
woman, who opened some of the doors above. Then PtUcesss * 
were sundry directions to visitors to pay certain si: ™& Mr. S 
pulated prices, only, for seeing the different parts aj ™ the Th 
the edifice. All the English cicerones have a forma, = *” 
sing-song manner of going through their descriptions, the great 
that is often the greatest source of amusement ony "Y# rank 
finds, but which nothing but downright mimicry ea] ““s Ye 
make intelligible to those who have not heard ig is a 
The woman in question, without altering the key ar [a4 suc F 
her ordinary mode of speaking, concluded her his Y¢Te Te* 
tory with saying, ‘ By the rales of the church, Ianfj 2°**!y tol 
entitled to only two-pence for showing you this, and Mr. Scott, 
we are strictly prohibited from asking any more; °S whe, 
but gentlefolks commonly give me a shilling.’ Ther)" ™Us 
have a custom here of saying that such and such ang Using | 
act is un-English, but I fancy they will make anerg “id Scot 
ception in favour of this.” peony ; 
Our readers will not dislike seeing the impres- When 
sion made by Regent Street upon Mr. Cooper: sage was 
“The coup d’eil of this street is noble,and almost be start) 
unequalled ; though it is faulty in details, and mean “Sir F 
in materials. The latter objection may be madeto§ mouths i 
most of the modern improvements of the town, stu attention 
coed bricks being used very generally, and some. high a ke 
times in the public edifices. When the :stucwf the air w 
stands, as it does pretty well in London, the appea"§ steals slo 
ance is better than that of the naked bricks, howeve,#  qulated 
and by far the greater portion of the towns of Europe that the 
are stuccoed, though usually on stone. It is only§ steadily. 
Italy that one sees much true magnificence, and probably 
even there stucco is quite common. The best hotels degree of 
of Paris, however, are of hewn stone. ‘ slower a 
“The whole of Regent-street is lined by buil§ question 
ings erected in blocks, so as to resemble hotels, "8 ciently ¢ 
palaces. The architecture is Grecian, varying be- conceive 
tween the several streets, no two blocks being exactl! ff needs, a 
alike, perhaps; and many of them having colums}  Jution jr 
though none that project, or descend to the pavemett. The { 
The buildings are chiefly used for shops,eating-hous Be favonya 
taverns, and other places of business. They a" oq... 
general, insignificant in depth, being principally come fo 
outside. Still the gencral effect is noble, and it 8 ae 
much aided by the breadth, beauty, and solidity hk “ 1 
the flagging. "The carriage-way is M‘Adamized. would 
“ Regent-street, by a pleasing curvature, has beet 
made to débouche in Portland-place ; a short, D 4 Nar 
noble street, filled with plain, good dwellings. Pott Sout 
land-place, again, terminates at Regent's crescel Nat 
where a series of beautiful enclosures commen quay 
Here the houses are in circular colonnades, bites 
passing them, you enter Regent's Park. This pe Tar } ' 
better deserves the name of garden, as it 1s planted sages 
and decorated in that style, rather than in that of 


park. It bids fair to be very beautiful, but is 
too recent to develope all its rural charms, ert 
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ites have been permitted to build in the park ; 
and so long as this privilege shall be kept within 
proper limits, the effect will aid rather than impair | 


view.” 

The following anecdotes are characteristic and 
amusing :— 

*As the conversation naturally turned on the | 
tendency to adulation and flattery in a court, and | 
their blighting influence on the moral qualities of | 
both parties, my companion related an instance so | 
much in point, that it is worth repeating. A Scotch | 
oficer, of no very extraordinary merit, but who had | 
risen to high employments by personal assiduity and | 
the arts of a courtier, was in the presence of George | 
[I]. at Windsor, in company with one or two others, | 
at amoment when ceremony was banished. That 
simple-minded and well-meaning mionarch was a 
jittle apt to admit of tangents in the discourse, and | 
he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ D-—., it appears to me | 
that you arid I are just of a height: let’s measure— | 
let's measure.” The general placed his back to that | 
of the king ; but instead of submitting to the process 
of measurement, he kept moving his head in a way 
foprevent it. Another tangent drew the king off, 
and he left the room. * Why didn’t you stand still, 
and let him measure, D 2’ asked a looker on:— 
‘you kept bebbing your head so, he could do no- | 
thing.” * Well, I didn’t know whether he wanted to 
be taller orshorter!’ * * 

“In the course of the evening, Mr. Grenville re- 
lated a very amusing anecdote of Scott. They dined 
incompany with the Princess of Wales, while she 
was in her equivocal exile at Blackheath. After 
dinner, the party was grouped around the chair of the 
Princess, when the latter said abruptly, * They tell 
me, Mr. Scott, you relate the prettiest Scotch stories 
in the world; do have the goodness to relate me 
one,” This was making a little of a mountebank of 
the great bard, to be sure; but his deference for 
royal rank was so great that he merely bowed, and 
said, ‘Yes, madam,’ and began—‘In the reign of 
king such-a-one, there lived in the highlands of Scot- 
land such a laird,’ going on with his legend, as if he 
were reading it from a book. The story was short, 
neatly told, and produced a good effect. ‘ Dear me ! 
Mr. Scott, what a clever story !’ exclaimed the Prin- 
cess, who, if all they say about lineage and blood be 
trae, must have been a changeling; ‘ pray be so 
obliging as to tell me another?*—* Yes, madam!’ 
said Scott; and without a moment's hesitation he 
went on with another, as a schoolboy would go 
through with his task !” 

When we remember that the following pas- 
sage was written ten years ago, the reader will 
be startled at its prophetic spirit :— 

“Sir Francis Burdett, whose name once filled all 
mouths in England, no longerattracts much political 
attention. He probably struck the first notes on too 
high a key, not to fall into an octave below hefore 
the air was finished. Your true and lasting melody 
steals slowly on the ear, commencing with more mo- 
dulated strains, and rising gradually with the feelings 
that the sounds awaken. Luther, who has left a 
steadily increasing impression on the world, would 
probably have shrunk with horror, at first, from the 
degree of reformation to which he finally arrived by 
slower and more certain means. It may also be 
questioned if Sir Francis Burdett had a mind suffi- 
ciently original, or a reason logical enough, either to 
conceive or to maintain the reform that England 
needs, and, sooner or later, will have, or take revo- 
lution in its stead.” 

The foregoing extracts are, perhaps, the most 
favourable specimens we could lay before our 
readers. The three volumes might easily have 
been compressed into one volume, and the pur- 
chaser, the reader, and the repute of the author, 
would have been all the better for the change. 








<4 Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the 
South Sea Islands ; with Remarks upon the 
Natural History of the Islands, Origin, Lan- 
guages, Traditions, and Usages of the Inha- 
bitants. By John Williams. J. Snow. 

Tar history of the Jesuit missions forms one of 

the most curious chapters in the history of man- 

kind. The followers of Loyala had many ad- 








vantages over our Protestant missionaries, par- 
ticularly in their superior learning. Their 
celibacy also enabled them to devote themselves 
with an undivided, enthusiastic affection to the 
conversion of the heathen. They were continu- 
ally trumpeting their success, and reckoned their 
converts by thousands, in countries, the popula- 
tion of which amounted, in reality, only to hun- 
dreds. But when, after two centuries of zealous 
exertion, a cloud came over the Society, the 
fruits of their labours appeared at last in their 
true light, and the world was astonished to dis- 
cover how many and how signal were the failures 
of those trained apostles of a pure religion, of 
morality and civilization. Where the Jesuits 
really succeeded in establishing themselves, the 
triumph seemed to be, nevertheless, not that of 
religion, but of political wiles. Where they 
failed, they had to retire, in every instance, be- 
fore a burst of hatred and exasperation. 

The suppression of the Society of Jesuits 
did not, by any means, extinguish Jesuitism. 
Our own Missionary Societies spend large sums 
of money, constantly lamenting, at the same 
time, the inadequacy of their pecuniary means 
to accomplish all they might aspire to, and yet 
the good eflected by them is so small in propor- 
tion to the extent of the machinery which they 
employ—it is, in fact, absolutely so limited and 
so partial, that one is led to doubt, on contem- 
plating it, whether missionary zeal effects more 
by its systematic, though jealously exclusive 
operation, than the moral influence of superior 
civilization. would effect without it. Indeed, we 





picture there presented to the eye is readily em- 
bellished by the imagination, which is disposed 
to ascribe unblemished purity and happiness to 
those little isolated communities, and willingly 
cherishes the thought, that they are destined to 
grow up untroubled and uncontaminated, The 
most interesting and most original portion of 
Mr. Williams’s narrative is that which relates 
to Rarotonga, the largest of the Hervey Islands, 
which was discovered by himself in 1823. He 
appears to be somewhat enamoured of his dis- 
covery, which is certainly not surprising if the 
following picture be correct :— 

“One valuable peculiarity of this lovely island is, 
the extent of its low land. In many of the islands, 
the mountains approach so near to the sea, as to 
leave but little arable land; but this is not, to my 
recollection, the case in any part of Rarotonga. Its 
soil also must be exceedingly rich, or the climate 
peculiarly adapted to the fruits which grow.there, 
for on our arrival we were astonished to see the taro 
and kape (Arum esculentum), the ti and sugar cane, 
growing luxuriantly nearly down to the edge of the 
sea. The whole island was also in a high state of 
cultivation, and I do not recollect having witnessed. 
anything more beautiful than the scene presented 
to me, when standing on the side of one of the hills, 
and looking towards the sea shore. In the first 
place, there are rows of superb chestnut trees, (ino- 
carpus,) planted at equal distances, and stretching 
from the mountain’s base to the sea, with a space 
between each row of about half a mile wide. This 
space is divided into small.taro beds, which are dug 
four feet deep, and can be irrigated at pleasure. 
These average about half an acre each. The em- 
bankments round each bed are thrown up with a 





cannot hesitate to believe, that the influence of 
civilization would win over the uncultivated 
heathen, and bring them within the pale of 
Christianity, more effectually than the present 
system of missionary instruction, provided it 
could be fairly brought to operate upon them. 
But this latter, we must admit, is unhappily a 
chimerical supposition. The European wan- 
derers, who chiefly come into close contact with 
uncivilized nations, are too often unfitted, by 
their ignorance and their depravity, to be the 
instruments of anything but ill. In fact, if 
Christian missionaries did not undertake the 
civilization of savage nations, we fear that it 
would never be done at all; and they obsti- 
nately determined to make religious conversion 
the starting-point of every improvement, begin 
by attacking the most deep-rooted prejudices 
of the barbarian, and too often unintentionally 
sow dissension where it is their avowed object to 
unite society in brotherly love. Their exertions 
are highly praiseworthy, and will, we hope, 
grow continually more fruitful, as they become 
actuated by a less narrow-minded and more en- 
lightened zeal. 

In the South Seas the Missionaries had on the 
whole, the fewest obstacles to contend with. The 
admiration of the Europeans had there risen to 
its greatest height among the native islanders, 
who were predisposed to receive whatever was 
inculcated by a people so much superior to 
themselves; and no systematic slave trade ex- 
isted to fill them with apprehensions, or shake 
their confidence in the whites, At present nearly 
all Eastern Polynesia, or the islands inhabited 
by the brown people of Malayan race, comprising 
a population of 300,000 souls, are converted to 
Christianity; or, to speak more circumspectly, 
these islands have all received christian teachers, 
a majority of whom are natives of the Society 
Islands. 


The dangers which the missionary has to en- | 


counter in his contests with barbarous supersti- 
tions; the satisfaction which rewards his toil, 
when he sees a healthy civilization growing up 
around him; his hopes, and cares, and varie 
labours, are all pourtrayed with liveliness and 
simplicity in Mr. Williams's volume, and the 


slope, leaving a flat surface upon the top of six or 
| eight feet in width. The lowest parts are planted 
| with taro, and the sides of the embankment with 
| kape or gigantic taro, while on the top are placed, 
| at regular intervals, small beautifully-shaped bread- 
| fruit trees. The pea-green leaves of the taro, the ex- 
| traordinary size and dark colour of the kape, lining 
| the sloping embankment, together with the stately 
bread-fruit trees on the top, present a contrast which 
produces the most pleasing effect. 
| “ There is a good road round the island, which 
the natives call ara medua, or the parent path, both 
sides of which are lined with bananas and mountain 
| plantains ; and these, with the Barringtonia, chestnut, 
| and other trees of wide spreading foliage, protect 
| you from the rays of the tropical sun, and afford 
| even in mid day the luxury of cool, shady walks of 
several miles in length. The houses of the inha- 
| bitants were situated from ten to thirty yards or 
more from this pathway, and some of them were ex- 
ceedingly pretty. The path leading up to the house 
was invariably strewed with white and black pebbles; 
and on either side were planted the tufted top ti 
tree or draccena, which bears a chaste and beautiful 
blossom, interspersed alternately with the gigantic 
taro. Six or eight stone seats were ranged in front 
of the premises, by the side of the ‘ parent path- 
way.’ These were relics of antiquity, some of which 
were regarded with much veneration by the people ; 
who, while they pointed to them, would say, * Here, 
my father, grandfather, or the great chief so and so 
sat.’ They were generally formed of two smooth 
stones, the one serving as a seat, and the other sunk 
in the earth to form the back. 

“ Here, in the cool of the evening, after the labours 
of the day, with a wreath of flowers on their brow, 
anointed with a sweet-scented oil, and wearing a new 
| tiputa or the shining pakaku, sat the inmates of the 
| house to chat with any loquacious passenger about 
| the events of their own little world.” 

Rarotonga, according to the traditions of the 
| islanders, was originally peopled by two settle- 
| ments, one from .the island of Menuca, 600 miles 
| to the N.W., the other from Tahiti or Otaheiti, 
an equal distance to the east. The islanders 
had heard.of Captain Cook from some natives 
of Tahiti, who were drifted to Rarotonga in a 
| canoe, and after receiving the intelligence used 
| to pray :— 

“ O great Tangaroa, send your large ship to our 
| land; let us see the Cookees. Great Tangiia, send 
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us a dead sea, send us a propitious gale, to bring 
the far-famed Cookees to our island, to give us nails, 
and iron, and axes; let us see these outriggerless 
canoes.” 

Some time after this a large vessel did actually 
arrive at the island, but did not cast anchor near 
it; one of the natives however ventured on board, 
and from his description of the plantations of 
sugar cane, &c. which he saw on the deck, it is 
obvious, that the vessel in question was the 
Bounty, at that time in the possession of the 
mutineers, as the specific object of her voyage 
was to convey sugar canes and other exotics from 
Tahiti to the West Indies. 

The inhabitants of Rarotonga, about 7000 in 
number, were easily won over to Christianity, 
and shortly after received from the missionaries 
a code of laws, more humane and more conso- 
nant with their new religion, than that which 
had been framed by their Pagan ancestors. To 
crown all, Mr. Williams persuaded them to adopt 
the trial by jury, “as the surest safeguard against 
oppression.” Of the numerous hitches, and little 
casuistical difficulties, which arise in the midst 
of these legislatorial labours, some idea may be 
formed from what happened in the neighbouring 
island of Mangaia :— 

“In a meeting held with the Christians, our 
advice was solicited upon several topics; among 
which was ‘rat-eating.” As Mangaia was not so 
abundantly supplied with fish as some other islands, 
and as there were no animals except rats, when I 
visited it, these formed a common article of food; 
and the natives said they were exceedingly ‘sweet 
and good ;’ indeed, a common expression with them, 
when speaking of anything delicious, was, ‘ It is as 
sweet asa rat.’ They find no difficulty in catching 
them in great numbers, which they do in many 
ways, but principally by digging a hole, and strewing 
in it a quantity of candle-nut (aleurites), and when 
a sufficient number of rats were in the hole, they 
drew a net over it, and secured them all. Having 
obtained as many as they wish, they singe the hair 
off on hot stones, wrap them up in leaves, and bake 
them. Saturday was their principal rat-catching 
day, as they were desirous of having ‘animal food’ 
to eat with their cold vegetables on the Sabbath. 
They now wished to know our opinion as to whether 
it was sinful to eat them. I informed them that we 
were in the habit of looking upon rats as exceedingly 
disgusting ; but not perceiving anything morally evil 
in the practice, I could do no more than recommend 
them to take great care of the pigs and goats I had 
brought, by which means they would speedily obtain 
an abundant supply of ‘animal food,’ far superior to 
that which they esteemed so ‘ sweet and good.’ ” 

In the same island the influence of the mis- 
sionaries also effected the emancipation of the 
ladies ; that is to say, it released them from the 
laborious task of cultivating the taro, or esculent 
arum :— 

“This decision (says our author) gave them much 
joy; and, in commemoration of the event, they 
prepared on the following day a sumptuous feast, at 
which four or five hundred sat down, and to which I 
was invited. Nota rat was seen on the table; but 
pigs roasted whole, fish of various kinds, and a 
profusion of vegetables, with aqua pura from the 
spring, and cocoa-nut water, constituted the repast.” 

In the group of the Samoa, or Navigator’s Isles, 
however, female industry was not found to be 
carried to excess; and had the missionaries dared 
to interpose their authority in so sacred a matter 
as female fashions, their expulsion from that 
group would have probably been the consequence. 
There is something amusing in the following ex- 
ample of mutual instruction :— 

“On inquiry, we learned that the teachers’ wives 
had also attempted to instruct the Samoa females in 
the manufacture of white Tahitian cloth, of which 
they had made large quantities for the chiefs, but 
that the women were so idle that they could not be 
induced to learn the art, although the cloth was ex- 
ceedingly admired. We also found that they had 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to persuade them to 
cover the upper part of their persons, of which they 





were excessively vain. Indeed, they were continually | 
| entreating the teachers’ wives to lay aside their 


European garments and faasamoa, that is, adopt 
the Samoa fashions, which was to gird a shaggy mat 
around the loins, loop the corner of it on the right 
side, anoint themselves profusely with scented oil, 
tinge themselves with turmeric rouge, fasten a row 
of blue beads round the neck, and faariaria, strut 
about and show themselves ; and they enforced their 
wishes by assuring them, that if they did so, all 
would admire them.” 

There is a good deal of instruction and amuse- 
ment scattered through Mr. Williams’s pages, 
but we are grieved to say, that they also display 
a great deal too much of polemical bitterness, and 
of the habitual unconscious arrogance of one 
who fancies himself in the immediate guidance 
of heaven ; who believes that there is one special 
providence for himself, and another providence for 
all the rest of mankind. Every wind that blows, 
whether fair or foul, is intended for him alone. 
What could provoke Mr. Williams to such a 
violation of courtesy, as to say of “that Russian 
prodigy, Kotzebue,” that his narrative of his 
voyage round the world is one tissue of false- 
hoods? Does not Mr. Williams himself confirm 
the weightiest charge brought against the mis- 
sionaries by Kotzebue, when he says, “It is a 
very remarkable fact, that in no island of impor- 
tance has Christianity been introduced without 
a war’? To be sure, he takes care to add, that 
the heathens have been always the aggressors ; 
but to say nothing of the burning of the idols, 
and the studied contumely heaped on those 
stocks and stones by the missionaries, who can 
doubt of the discord and bitterness of feeling 
propagated by fanatic zeal, when it is seen, that 
in the pages of our author, the unconverted na- 
tives of the islands are often designated Satanees ? 
There are other controversies introduced into this 
volume which we shall pass over, lest they might 
draw us into too great a severity of reprehension. 
Christian missionaries, whatever encouragement 
they receive, whatever success may attend their 
labours, should never suffer themselves to forget 
that these, without charity are nothing. 








The Letters of Charles Lamb; with a Sketch of 
his Life. By Thomas Noon Talfourd, Esq. 
2 vols. Moxon. 

WE have only received the first volume of this 

work. As, however, nine-tenths of it are filled 

with Lamb’s letters, we have abundant materials 
for pleasant extract; and having heretofore, in 
good set phrase, expressed our opinion of the 

** gentle-hearted Charles,” we shall proceed at 

once to selection. The earlier letters were address- 

ed to Coleridge. They had been boys together at 

Christ’s Hospital—‘ Lamb,” says Mr. Talfourd, 

“‘ was junior to Coleridge by two years, and far 

inferior to him in all scholastic acquirements ;”’ 

and traces, we think, of habitual and constrain- 
ed deference are discoverable throughout the 
correspondence. The letters to Southey have 
more of cordiality, but he speaks out most like 
himself in those to Manning—a somewhat later 
acquaintance. Yet even in the earliest there 
are some Lamb-like passages :— 

“Tell Lloyd I have had thoughts of turning 





+ So called by Coleridge; on which Lamb remonstrates 
—* For God's sake (I never was more serious) don’t make 
me ridiculous any more by-terming me gentle-hearted in 
print, or do it in better verses. It did well enough five 
years ago when I came to see you, and was moral coxcomb 
enough, at the time you wrote the lines, to feed upon such 
epithets; but, besides that, the meaning of gentle is 
equivocal at best, and almost always means poor-spirited ; 
the very quality of gentleness is abhorrent to such vile 
trumpetings. My sentiment is long since vanished. I 
hope my virtues have done sucking. i can scarce think 
but you meant it in joke.” Again: “ In the next edition 
(which Phoebus avert, and those nine other wandering 
maids also!) please to blot out gentJe-hearted, and substi- 
tute drunken-dog, ragged-head, self-shaven, odd-ey’d, 
stuttering, or any other epithet which truly and properly 
belongs to the gentleman in question. And for Charles 
read Tom, or Bob, or Richard, for mere delicacy.” 
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Quaker, have been reading, and, or am rather just 
beginning to read, a most capital boo good 
thoughts in good language, William Penn’s ‘Ny 
Cross, no Crown.’ I like it immensely, Unluckily 
I went to one of his meetings, tell him, in §, 
John’s-street, yesterday, and saw a man under all 
the agitations and workings of a fanatic, who be. 
lieved himself under the influence of some ‘ ineyj. 
table presence.’ This cured me of Quakerism; | 
love it in the books of Penn and Woolman, but I 
detest the vanity of a man thinking he speaks by the 
Spirit, when what he says an ordinary man might 
say without all that quaking and trembling. In the 
midst of his inspiration, and the effects of it wer 
most noisy, was handed into the midst of the meet 

a most terrible blackguard Wapping sailor; the poor 
man, I believe, had rather have been in the hottest 
part of an engagement, for the congregation of broad. 
brims, together with the ravings of the prophet, were 
too much for his gravity, though I saw even he had 
delicacy enough not to laugh out. * * 

“My tailor has brought me home a new cog 
lapelled, with a velvet collar. He assures me every- 
body wears velvet collars now. Some are bom 
fashionable, some achieve fashion, and others, like 
your humble servant, have fashion thrust upon them, 
The rogue has been making inroads hitherto by 
modest degrees, foisting upon me an additional 
button, recommending gaiters, but to come’upon me 
thus in a full tide of luxury, neither becomes him as 
a tailor or the ninth of a man. My meek gentleman 
was robbed the other day, coming with his wife and 
family in a one-horse shay from Hampstead: the 
villains rifled him of four guineas, some shillingsand 
half-pence, and a bundle of customers’ m 
which they swore were bank-notes. They did not 
shoot him, and when they rode off he addrest them 
with profound gratitude, making a congee: ‘ Gentle 
men, I wish you good night, and we are very much 
obliged to you that you have not used us ill!’ And 
this is the cuckoo that has had the audacity to foist 
upon me ten buttons on a side, and a black velvet 
collar.” 

The following is a fine characteristic out- 
break :— 

Poor ! I am afraid the world, and the 
camp, and the university have spoilt him amongst 
them. ’Tis certain he had at one time a strong capa- 
city of turning out something better. I knew him,and 
that not long since, when he had a most warm heart, 
I am ashamed of the indifference I have sometimes 
felt towards him. I think the devil is in one’s heart, 
T am under obligations to that man for the warmest 
friendship, and heartiest sympathy, even for an agony 
of sympathy exprest both by word, and deed, and tears 
for me, when I was in my greatest distress. But I have 
forgot that! as, I fear, he has nigh forgot the awful 
scenes which were before his eyes when he served 
the office of comforter to me. No service was too 
mean or troublesome for him to perform. I cant 
think what but the devil, ‘that old spider,’ could 
have suck’d my heart so dry of its sense of all grati- 
tude. If he does come in your way, Southey, fail 
not to tell him that I retain a most affectionate re- 
membrance of his old friendliness, and an eames 
wish to resume our intercourse. In this I am serious. 
I cannot recommend him to your society, because I 
am afraid whether he be quite worthy of it. ButI 
have no right to dismiss him from my regard. He 
was at one time, and in the worst of times, my own 
familiar friend, and great comfort to me then. I have 
known him to play at cards with my father, meal 
times excepted, literally all day long, in long days 
too, to save me from being teazed by the old mad, 
when I was not able to bear it. 

“God bless him for it, and God bless you, 
Southey.” 

This letter will be evidence enough, to those 
who knew him not, of that universal sympathy 
which so strongly characterized the man, Lamb 
saw, clearly enough, the errors of his poor friend 
—he would not, indeed, recommend him even to 
the charitable notice of Southey; but, personally, 
he clung to him all the more tenaciously for his 
very faults. : 

We cannot better introduce the following 
letter, than by a few critical words from Mr. 
Talfourd. “Lamb,” he says, “clung to the 
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ies of life ; to things nearest to him, which 
the force of habit had made dear; and caught 
tremblingly hold of the past. He delighted, in- 
deed, to hear Coleridge talk of the distant and 
future; to see the palm-trees wave, and the 
ids tower in the long perspective of his 
yle; and to catch the prophetic notes of a uni- 
yersal harmony trembling in his voice ; but the 
easure was only that of admiration unalloyed 
py envy, and of the generous pride of friendship. 
The tendency of his mind to detect the beau- 
fiful and good in surrounding things, to nestle 
rather than to roam, was cherished by all the 
circumstances of his boyish days.” This judg- 
ment is verified by his letters :— 
*]I am going to change my lodgings, having re- 
eived a hint that it would be agreeable, at our 
lady's next feast. I have partly fixed upon most 








delectable rooms, which look out (when you stand a 
tiptoe) over the Thames, and Surrey Hills; at the 
upper end of King’s Bench walks, in the Temple. 
There I shall have all the privacy of a house with- 
oat the encumbrance, and shall be able to lock my 
friends out as often as I desire to hold free converse 
vith my immortal mind, for my present lodgings re- 
smble a minister’s levee, I have so increased my 
acquaintance (as they call em) since I resided in 
town. Like the town mouse, that had tasted a little 
of urbane manners, I long to be nibbling my own 
cheese by my dearself, without mouse-traps and time- 
traps. By my new plan, I shall be as airy up four 
mir of stairs as in the country ; and in a garden, in 
the midst of enchanting, more than Mahometan pa- 
ndise, London, whose dirtiest drab-frequented alley, 
ad her lowest bowing tradesmen, I would not ex- 
change for Skiddaw, Helvellyn, James, Walter, and 
the parson into the bargain. O! her lamps of a 
aight! her rich goldsmiths, print-shops, toy-shops, 
nercers, hardwaremen, pastry-cooks! St. Paul's 
church-yard, the Strand! Exeter Change! Charing 
Cross, with the man upon a black horse! These are 
thy gods, O London! An’t you mightily moped on 
the banks of the Cam? Had not you better come 
and set up here? You can’t think what a difference. 
All the streets and pavements are pure gold, I war- 
rit you. At least, I know an alchemy that turns 
her mud into that metal,—a mind that loves to be 
at home in crowds.” 

Here again he speaks of his new lodgings :— 

“Tlive at No. 16, Mitre-court Buildings, a pistol- 
shot off Baron Maseres’. You must introduce me 
tothe Baron. I think we should suit one another 
mainly. He lives on the ground floor, for conveni- 
ace of the gout; I prefer the attic story, for the 
air! He keeps three footmen and two maids ; I have 
neither maid nor laundress, not caring to be troubled 
with them! His forte, I understand, is the higher 
mathematics ; my turn, I confess, is more to poetry 
ad the belles lettres. The very antithesis of our 
characters would make up a harmony. You must 
bring the Baron and me together.—N.B. when you 
come to see me, mount up to the top of the stairs— 
Thope you are not asthmatical—and come in flan- 
tel, for it’s pure airy up there. And bring your glass, 
and I will show you the Surrey Hills. My bed faces 
the river, so as by perking up upon my haunches, 
ad supporting my carcass with my elbows, without 
much wrying my neck, I can see the white sails glide 
by the bottom of the King’s Bench walks as I lie in 
nybed-room. An excellent tiptoe prospect in the best 
tom ;—casement windows, with small panes, to look 
nore like a cottage. Mind, I have got no bed for 
you, that’s flat; sold it to pay expenses of moving. 

@ very bed on which Manning lay; the friendly, 
the mathematical Manning! How forcibly does it 
rmind me of the interesting Otway ! *‘ The very bed 
vhich on thy marriage night gave thee into the arms 
of Belvidera, by the coarse hand of ruffians,’ (uphol- 
Serers’ men,) &c. My tears will not give me leave 
go on. But a bed I will get you, Manning, on 
condition you will be my day guest.” 

Lamb delighted to sing his song of triumph in 
Praise of “* crowded cities” and “ the busy haunts 
men.” He thus writes of an invitation, anda | 
contemplated visit to the Lakes :— 

*“ For my part, with reference to my friends north- 
vard, I must confess that I am not romance-bit about 
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Nature. The earth, and sea, and sky, (when all is 
said) is but as a house to dwell in. If the inmates 
be courteous, and good liquors flow like the conduits 
at an old coronation, if they can talk sensibly, and 
feel properly, I have no need to stand staring upon 
the gilded looking-glass, (that strained my friend's 
purse-strings in the purchase) nor his five-shilling 
print over the mantel-piece of old Nabs the car- 
rier, (which only betrays his false taste). Just as 
important to me (in a sense) is all the furniture of 
my world; eye-pampering, but satisfies no heart. 
Streets, streets, streets, markets, theatres, churches, 
Covent Gardens, shops sparkling with pretty faces of 
industrious milliners, neat sempstresses, ladies cheap- 
ening, gentlemen behind counters lying, authors in 
the street with spectacles, (you may know them by 
their gait,) lamps lit at night, pastry-cook and silver- 
smith shops, beautiful Quakers of Pentonville, noise 
of coaches, drowsy ery of mechanic watchmen at 
night, with bucks reeling home drunk ; if you happen 
to wake at midnight, cries of fire ; and stop thief; 
inns of court, with their learned air, and halls, and 
butteries, just like Cambridge colleges; old book- 
stalls, * Jeremy Taylors,’ ‘ Burtons on Melancholy,’ 
and ‘ Religio Medicis,’ on every stall. These are thy 
pleasures, O London! with-the-many-sins. O city, 
abounding in ——., for these may Keswick and her 
giant brood go hang!” 

In a subsequent letter to Wordsworth, he 
speaks more seriously on the same subject :— 

“ I ought before this to have replied to your very 
kind invitation into Cumberland. With you and 
your sister I could gang any where; but I am afraid 
whether I shall ever be able to afford so desperate a 
journey. Separate from the pleasure of your com- 
pany, I don’t now care if I never see a mountain in 
my life. I have passed all my days in London, until 
I have formed as many and intense local attach- 
ments, as any of you mountaineers can have done 
with dead nature. The lighted shops of the Strand 
and Fleet-street, the innumerable trades, tradesmen, 
and customers, coaches, waggons, playhouses ; all the 
bustle and wickedness round about Covent Garden ; 
the watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles ;—life awake, 
if you awake, at all hours of the night; the impos- 
sibility of being dull in Fleet-street ; the crowds, the 
very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and 
pavements, the print-shops, the old book-stalls, par- 
sons cheapening books, cotfee-houses, steams of soups 
from kitchens, the pantomimes,—London itself a 
pantomime and a masquerade—all these things work 
themselves into my mind, and feed me without a 
power of satiating me. The wonder of these sights 
impels me into night-walks about her crowded streets, 
and I often shed tears in the motley Strand from 
fulness of joy at so much life. All these emotions 
must be strange to you; so are your rural emo- 
tions tome. But consider, what must I have been 


doing all my life, not to have lent great portions of 


my heart with usury to such scenes ? 
“ My attachments are all local, purely local—I 
have no passion (or have had none since I was in 


love, and then it was the spurious engendering of 


poetry and books,) to groves and valleys. The rooms 
where I was born, the furniture which has been be- 
fore me all my life, a book-case which has followed 
me about like a faithful dog (only exceeding him in 
knowledge,) wherever I have moved,—old chairs, old 
tables, streets, squares, where I have sunned myself, 
my old school,—these are my mistresses—have I 
not enough without your mountains? I do not envy 
you. I should pity you, did I not know that the 
mind will make friends of anything. Your sun, and 
moon, and skies, and hills and lakes, affect me no 
more, or scarcely come to me in more venerable 
characters, than as a gilded room with tapestry and 
tapers, where [ might live with handsome visible 
objects. I consider the clouds above me but asa roof 
beautifully painted, but unable to satisfy the mind ; 
and at last, like the pictures of the apartment of a 
connoisseur, unable to afford him any longer a plea- 
sure. So fading upon me, from disuse, have been 
the beauties of Nature, as they have been confinedly 
called ; so ever fresh, and green, and warm, are all 
the inventions of men, and assemblies of men in this 
great city.” 

He was, however, at length persuaded to visit 
the Lakes, and thus discourses of his journey :— 





“Since the date of my last letter, I have been a 
traveller. A strong desire seized me of visiting re- 
mote regions. My first impulse was to go and see 
Paris. It was a trivial objection to my aspiring 
mind, that I did not understand a word of the lan- 
guage, since I certainly intend some time in my life 
to see Paris, and equally certain intend never to 
learn the language ; therefore that could be no ob- 
jection. * “ My next scheme (for to my restless 
ambitious mind London was become a bed of thorns) 
was to visit the far-famed peak in Derbyshire, 
where the Devil sits, they say, without breeches. 
This my purer mind rejected as indelicate. And my 
final resolve was, a tour to the lakes. I set out with 
Mary to Keswick, without giving Coleridge any no- 
tice, for, my time being precious, did not admit of 
it. He received us with all the hospitality in the 
world, and gave up his time to show us all the won- 
ders of the country. He dwells upon a small hill 
by the side of Keswick, in a comfortable house, 
quite enveloped on all sides by a net of mountains ; 
great floundering bears and monsters they seem"d, 
all couchant and asleep. We got in in the evening, 
travelling in a post chaise from Penrith, in the midst 
of a gorgeous sunshine, which transmuted all the 
mountains into colours, purple, &c. &c. We thought 
we had got into fairy land. But that went off (and 
it never came again; while we stayed we had no 
more fine sunsets); and we entered Coleridge’s com- 
fortable study just in the dusk, when the mountains 
were all dark with clouds upon their heads. Such 
an impression I never received from objects of sight 
before, nor do I suppose that I can ever again, 
Glorious creatures, fine old fellows, Skiddaw, &c. I 
never shall forget ye, how ye lay about that night, 
like an entrenchment: gone to bed, as it seemed for 
the night, but promising that ye were to be seen in 
the morning. Coleridge had got a blazing fire in his 
study, which is a large, antique, ill-shaped room, 
with an old-fashioned organ, never play’d upon, big 
enough for a church, shelves of scattered folios, an 

Zolian harp, and an old sofa, half bed, &c. And all 
looking out upon the fading view of Skiddaw, and 
his broad-breasted brethren: what a night! Here 
we staid full three weeks. * * We have clambered 
up to the top of Skiddaw, and I have waded up the 
bed of Lodore. In fine, I have satisfied myself that 
there is such a thing as that which tourists call ro- 
mantic, which I very much suspected before: they 
make such a spluttering about it, and toss their 
splendid epithets around them, till they give as dim 
a light as at four o’clock next morning the lamps do 
after an illumination. * * After all, Fleet Street 
and the Strand are better places to live in for good 
and all than amidst Skiddaw. Still, I turn back to 
those great places where I wandered about, partici- 
pating in their greatness. After all, I could not live 
in Skiddaw. I could spend a year, two, three years 
among them, but I must have a prospect of seeing 
Fleet Street at the end of that time, or I should 
mope and pine away, I know. Still, Skiddaw is a 
fine creature. My habits are changing, I think, i. e. 
from drunk to sober. Whether I shall be happier 
or no, remains to be proved. I shall certainly be 
more happy in a morning; but whether I shall not 
sacrifice the fat, and the marrow, and the kidneys, 
i.e. the night, glorious care-drowning night, that 
heals all our wrongs, pours wine into our mortifica- 
tions, changes the scene from indifferent and flat to 
bright and brilliant ?” 


Here are extracts from two or three capital 
letters to Manning :— 


* Dear Archimedes,—Things have gone on badly 
with thy ungeometrical friend ; but they are on the 
turn. My old housekeeper has showed signs of con- 
valescence, and will shortly resume the power of the 
keys, so I shan’t be cheated of my tea and liquors, 
Wind in the west, which promotes tranquillity. Have 
leisure now to anticipate seeing thee again. Have 
been taking leave of tobacco in a rhyming address, 
Had thought that vein had long since closed up. 
Find I can rhyme and reason too. Think of study- 
ing mathemaiics, to restrain the fire of my genius, 
which G. D. recommends. Have frequent bleedings 
at the nose, which shows plethoric. May be shall 
try the sea myself, that great scene of wonders. Got 
incredibly sober and regular: shave oftener, and hum 
a tune, to signify cheerfulness and gallantry. 
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“Suddenly disposed to sleep, having taken a quart 
of peas, with bacon and stout. Will not refuse 
Nature, who has done such things for me! 

“ Nurse! don’t call me unless Mr. Manning comes. 
—What! the gentleman in spectacles ?—Y es. 

* Dormit, 

“Saturday, Hot Noon.” 


*C.L.” 





“ Man of many snipes,—I will sup with thee, Deo 
volente, et diabolo nolente, on Monday night, the 
5th of January, in the new year, and crush a cup to 
the infant century. 

“A word or two of my progress. Embark at six 
o'clock in the morning, with a fresh gale, on a Cam- 
bridge one-decker; very cold till eight at night ; land 
at St. Mary’s light-house, muffins and coffee upon 
table (or any other curious production of Turkey, or 
both Indies), snipes exactly at nine, punch to com- 
mence at ten, with argument ; difference of opinion 
is expected to take place about eleven; perfect 
unanimity, with some haziness and dimness, before 
twelve._N.B. My single affection is not so singly 
wedded to snipes; but the curious and epicurean 
eye would also take a pleasure in beholding a deli- 
cate and well chosen assortment of teals, ortolans, 
the unctious and palate-soothing flesh of geese, wild 
and tame, nightingales’ brains, the sensorium of a 
young sucking pig, or any other Christmas dish, 
which I leave to the judgment of you and the cook 
of Gonville.” 


“Not a sentence, not a syllable of Trismegistus, 
shall be lost through my neglect. I am his word- 
banker, his store-keeper of puns and syllogisms. You 
cannot conceive (and if Trismegistus cannot, no man 
can) the strange joy which I felt at the receipt of a 
letter from Paris. It seemed to give me a learned 
importance, which placed me above all, who had not 
Parisian correspondents. Believe, that I shall care- 
fully husband every scrap, which will save you the 
trouble of memory, when you come back. You 
cannot write things so trifling, let them only be about 
Paris, which I shall not treasure. In particular, I 
must have parallels of actors and actresses. I must 
be told if any building in Paris is at all comparable 
to Saint Paul’s, which, contrary to the usual mode of 
that part of our nature, called admiration, I have 
looked up to with unfading wonder, every morning 
at ten o’clock, ever since it has lain in my way to 
business. At noon I casually glance upon it, being 
hungry ; and hunger has not much taste for the fine 
arts. Is any night walk comparable to a walk from 
St. Paul’s to Charing Cross, for lighting, and paving, 
crowds going and coming without respite, the rattle 
of coaches, and the cheerfulness of shops? Have 
you seen a man guillotined yet? is it as good as 
hanging? are the women all painted, and the men 
all monkeys? or are there not a few that look like 
rational of both sexes? Are you and the first consul 
thick? All this expense of ink I may fairly put you 
to, as your letters will not be solely for my proper 
pleasure; but are to serve as memoranda and notices, 
helps for short memory, a kind of Rumfordizing re- 
collection, for yourself on your return. Your letter 
was just what a letter should be, crammed, and very 
funny. Every part of it pleased me, till you came 
to Paris, and your philosophical indolence, or indif- 
ference, stung me. You cannot stir from your rooms 
till you know the language? What the devil ;—are 
men nothing but word-trumpets! are men all tongue 
and ear? have these creatures, that you and I profess 
to know something about, no faces, gestures, gabble, no 
folly, no absurdity, no induction of French education 
upon the abstract idea of men and women, no simili- 
tude nor dissimilitude to English! Why, thou cursed 
Smellfungus! your account of your landing and recep- 
tion, and Bullen, (I forget how you spell it, it was spelt 
my way in Harry the Kighth’s time,) was exactly in 
that minute style which strong impressions rnsPIRF, 
(writing. to a Frenchman, I write as a Frenchman 
would). It appears to me, as if I should die with 
joy at the first landing in a foreign country. It is the 
nearest pleasure, which a grown man can substitute 
for that unknown one, which he can never know, 
the pleasure of the first entrance into life from the 
womb.” 

Mr. Manning was now resolutely bent on Ori- 
ental adventure, on which Lamb writes :— 

“The general scope of your letter afforded no in- 





dications of insanity, but some particular points 
raised a scruple. For God's sake don’t think any 
more of ‘ Independent Tartary.’. What are you to 
do among such Ethiopians? Is there no lineal de- 
scendant of Prester John? Is the chair empty? Is 
the sword unswayed ?—depend upon it they'll never 
make you their king, as long as any branch of that 
great stock is remaining. I tremble for your Chris- 
tianity. Read Sir John Mandeville’s travels to cure 
you, or come over to England. There is a Tartar- 
man now exhibiting at Exeter Change. Come and 
talk with him, and hear what he says first. Indeed, 
he is no very favourable specimen of his countrymen! 
But perhaps the best thing you can do, is to try to 
get the idea out of your head. For this purpose re- 
peat to yourself every night, after you have said your 
prayers, the words, Independent Tartary, Indepen- 
dent Tartary, two or three times, and associate with 
them the idea of oblivion, (‘tis Hartley’s method with 
obstinate memories,) or say, Independent, Indepen- 
dent, have I not already got an independence? That 
was a clever way of the old puritans, pun-divinity. 
My dear friend, think what a sad pity it would be 
to bury such parts in heathen countries, among nasty, 
unconversable, horse-belching, Tartar people ! Some 
say, they are Cannibals ; and then conceive a Tartar- 
fellow eating my friend, and adding the cool malig- 
nity of mustard and vinegar! Iam afraid ‘tis the 
reading of Chaucer has misled you; his foolish 
stories about Cambuscan, and the ring, and the 
horse of brass. Believe me, there are no such things, 
‘tis all the poet’s invention ; but if there were such 
darling things as old Chaucer sings, I would up be- 
hind you on the horse of brass, and frisk off for 
Prester John’s country. But these are all tales; a 
horse of brass never flew, and a king’s daughter never 
talked with birds! The Tartars, really, are a cold, 
insipid, smouchey set. You'll be sadly moped (if 
you are not eaten) among them. Pray try, and cure 
yourself. Take hellebore (the counsel is Horace’s, 
‘twas none of my thought originally). Shave your- 
self oftener. ‘ Eat no saffron, for saffron-eaters con- 
tract a terrible Tartar-like yellow. Pray, to avoid 
the fiend. Eat nothing that gives the heart-burn. 
Shave the upper lip. Go about like an European. 
Read no books of voyages (they are nothing but lies), 
only now and then a romance, to keep the fancy 
under, Above all, don’t go to any sights of wild 
beasts. That has been your ruin. Accustom yourself 
to write familiar letters, on common subjects, to your 
friends in England, such as are of a moderate under- 
standing.” 

There are so many pleasant letters yet offering 
their temptations, that we must content ourselves 
with stringing together two or three anecdotes 
and opinions :— 

Public Libraries.—* I think public reading rooms 
the best mode of educating young men. Solitary 
reading is apt to give the head-ache. Besides, who 
knows that you do read 2” 

Letter Writing —* When shall I catch a glimpse 
of your honest face-to-face countenance again? Your 
fine dogmatical, sceptical face by punch-light ?. O! 
one glimpse of the human face, and shake of the 
human hand, is better than whole reams of this cold, 
thin correspondence ; yea, of more worth, than all 
the letters that have sweated the fingers of sensibility, 
from Madame Sévigné to Sterne and Shenstone.” 

Bargains.—* Next to the pleasure. of buying a 
bargain for one’s self, is the pleasure of persuading a 
friend to buy it. It tickles one with the image of an 
imprudency, without the penalty usually annexed.” 

This selection, considering that it has been 
made in haste, from a single volume, will be 
considered good earnest of what the complete 
work promises to be. 








Great Earthquake in Syria. In a Letter from E. 8. 
Calman. Darling. 
Ir is possible that the daily papers may have con- 
tained some hasty reference to this awful event, but 
this is the first account we have seen. The writer 
was at Beyrout at the time, and his letter is dated 
the 17th of February. The earthquake appears to 
have been most severely felt in a direction south-east 
of that place, in the district of Safat and Tabereah. 
Its course was so irregular, that, of villages within 
gun-shot of each other, the one was destroyed while 





| the other remained untouched. “On the north side 

of Tabereah, numberless hot springs burst out 
the earthquake, and continued for a short time dis, 
charging torrents of hot mineral water, which made 
the lake swell to a most unusual height. Beyond 
Jordan, in the district of Bashan, volleys of fire were 
shot out of the ground, to such a height, that those 
who saw it in its descent were led to believe that jt 
came down from heaven.” So soon as the melan. 
choly news reached Beyrout, a subscription was 
raised for the sufferers, and Mr. Calman, the Rey, 
Mr. Thompson, and the British Agent at Sidon, pro. 
ceeded to Safat and Tabereah, to Administer relies 
The writer observes, that at nearly all the places 
they passed, where the earthquake had been felt, 
there was nothing to be seen but desolation ang 
misery. The village of Gish was utterly destroyed ; 
—* Its inhabitants, who were 250, have all, except 
15, been buried under the ruins. Of 50 Christians 
who were assembled in the church for evening prayer, 
none escaped alive, except the priest, who was pro- 
tected by the small arch or vault of the altar where 
he was officiating.” 

On arriving at Safat, they found the whole city one 
mass of ruins. “ We directed our steps (he observes) 
at first in search of the wounded, whose sufferings 
claimed immediate relief. We went from tent to tent, 
inquiring after them, and inspecting their wounds, * * 
Some were already expiring from the effects of their 
wounds; and others were not far from it. This, however, 

vas not the worst ; some of these had at least comfort. 
able tents, and attendance from their friends and 
relatives. But we were brought to some ruins, the 
upper part of which was entirely destroyed, and the 
lower part, though still standing, shattered in many 
places, and threatening to give way before any length 
of time. Into these we were obliged to enter by 
laying ourselves fiat on our backs, and sliding through 
a small aperture. These miserable and dangerous 
cells formed. the abode of many wounded; and 
though one of them did not exceed eight feet square, 
we found there about ten sufferers, some with broken 
legs and arms, and some with other serious injuries, 
which rendered the apartments like open graves, in 
which we could scarcely remain a couple of minutes 
without a feeling of sickness. The bad and confined 
air, joined to the alarming apprehension of the 
building giving way altogether, from some of the 
earthquakes which daily harassed this place, were 
sufficient aggravations of their sufferings to hurry 
many of the wounded prematurely into eternity.” 

At another part of the city, or rather of the ruins, 
he continues, “ was unfolded to our view a scene of 
misery beyond what I had yet witnessed ; for besides 
the expiring groans of the many wounded, within and 
without, the tents, which made us shudder, still more 
uniform lamentation reached our ears from those 
who were following the dead which had been disin- 
terred from beneath the ruins, and who were carried 
in scores down the hill to be re-interred at the burial- 
ground in the valley. Proceeding a little further 
towards the south, we found, near a little cistern, a 
multitude of both sexes busily employed in washing 
and dressing those who had died the same day of their 
wounds.” 

He writes subsequently —* I omitted to mention, 
in the former part of this Letter, that the very car- 
casses of the slain at Safat were dragged out and 
drawn about the fields by greedy dogs, which became 
at last so formidable that it was dangerous to meddle 
with them ; and they even began to attack the living, 
We applied to the governor to have them imme 
diately destroyed, and this has now been effected.” 

He thus reports on the probable loss of life at this 
one city :—“ Of the Jews, about four-fifths, say 4000, 
being formerly 5000; wounded, about 300, of which 
not one-third would recover. Of the Christians, one- 
half, twenty-five, being formerly about fifty ; and 
five wounded. Of the Mahometans, one-sixth, or 
about 1000, having been about 6000 ; wounded, very 
numerous. There are two reasons why the destruc- 
tion of life among the Jews was more than among 
the other inhabitants. The houses of the Jews were 
two stories high, which rendered escape impracti- 
cable ; and great numbers who were assembled in the 
synagogue for evening prayer were there killed toa 
man.” 

The scenes of misery and suffering described by 
the writer are truly appalling :—“ A whole family 
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one 4 disinterred alive, after being nine days 
peneath the ruins, and a single individual after 
deven days. These only opened their eyes to 
have @ glance of their ruinous city and of their 
few remaining relatives, and then closed them 

in in death. Rabbi Chaim, a Jewish physician 
in Tabereah, whom I had known in my former visits 
to this place, and who is now almost crippled, having 
poth his feet much injured, told me of the awful 
situation in which he was during the first two days. 
His wife and children, he said, were lying killed 
under the ruins, close to his feet, and he himself was 
buried up to the arms in stones and rubbish. In 
this position he remained for forty-eight hours; and 
though he offered a reward of two hundred Spanish 
dollars for being set free, such was the confusion and 
tumult, that there was none to undertake it. * * 

“A very wealthy family lived in one of the lower 
streets, of whom all were killed except a young 
female, who was, at the time of the earthquake, ina 
jower apartment used as a store-room, which remain- 
edentire. After twenty-four days’ work, the rubbish 
was removed, and this apartment entered, where she 
was found just breathing her last. It seems, from 
the arrangements which she had made, that she had 
imagined that none had survived the destruction, 
and had of course no hope of ever escaping from 
her cell; and had accordingly occupied herself in 
preparing for her own burial, in which she had sur- 
prisingly succeeded. . She was found shrouded in her 
grave-clothes, which she had sewed during her im- 
prisonment. The grave in which she lay was well 
excavated, and the inside lined closely with pages of 
Cabalistic and Talmudical writ, which she had sup- 
posed would save her, by giving sanctity to her 
grave, from being carried to Gehenna (purgatory). 
All the members of her body were decorously adjust- 
ed, and a large vessel of oil, trimmed and lighted, 
was found still burning near her head. It is supposed 
that hundreds have lost their lives who might have 
been saved by seasonable disinterment.” 

The principal shock of the earthquake appears to 
have been felt on the 1st of January ; but successive 
shocks continued throughout the month. In the 
adjacent country, as far as Sidon, he observes, the 
inhabitants are in such apprehension of danger, that 
nearly all have abandoned their houses, and taken 
shelter in caves and holes in the rocks. To know 
the full extent to which the influence of the earth- 
quake was felt, we must wait for information from 
other places. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
FRANCE.—By JULES JANIN. 


(Continued from p. 366.) 


Beuotp, I think, a tolerably large number of 


we owe so many popular tales. It is now about 


able romancers,—and yet I have by no means | twelve years since this association was first formed, 


named them all. There are many others, amongst | 
us—less advanced, as yet, on the road to fame, but 
who have, already, produced fine works.. A young 
man of lively imagination, and at the same time 
of great simplicity, a daring traveller on that path— 
but who more than once has fallen asleep, by the | 
way, so little interest does he take in anything— 
M. Alphonse Royer,—is the author of two fine 
romances—Les :Maunvais Garcons and Venizia la | 
Bella. All France has read these two fine works, | 
without asking who was their author, so universally | 
has there prevailed a kind of dim impression that | 
the author cared nothing about fame. The romance | 
of. the Mauvais Gargons is an excellent and living | 
study of the Middle Age of France—which preceded | 
by several months that terrible poem, Notre Dame de 
Paris,—and which Notre Dame de Paris has not en- 
tirely silenced. . M. Alphonse Royer had for fellow- 
labourer in this long and ingenious work, one of the | 
most ardent, yet, at the same time, sober, minds of | 
this age, M. Auguste Barbier,—the energetic author of 

the only poem which the revolution of July produced 

—La Curée. These two young men have.stirred up 

and put in action scarcely half the quantity of blood | 
and vice and rags and wretchedness that M. Victor 
Hugo has set in motion, by hisown armalone. They | 
have indicated, it is true, all the moral tortures and 
infections. which heaved, and swarmed, and pullu- | 
lated, in the soundless gulf of the old City of Paris; | 
but they have not ventured to descend into that | 
fetid and slimy deep. They have shrunk from that | 
trade of the literary nightman. They have been | 
content to point with the finger to these unclean- | 
nesses !_whilst M. Victor Hugo, with superhuman 
daring, has plunged ir, head foremost. Were it not 
for Notre Dame de Paris, Les Mauvais Gargons 
would occupy, to-day, the first place among the ro- 
mances of the period to which it relates. Venizia la 
Bella is a story, if not less melancholy, at least more | 
human and more touching ;—and written by M. Al- | 
phonse Royer alone. Having wandered over Italy, | 
and contemplated, in its sadness and its silence, the | 
licentious and gloomy majesty of Venice, the idea | 
suggested itself to the young traveller that he had | 
before his eyes the bleached bones of some graceful 
and powerful courtezan, who since her early days of | 
innocence—days short and fleeting—had careered | 
from vice to vice, till she had reached the last | 
stage of misery and disgrace. By dint of musing | 
on this terrible similitude, the author of Venizia la 

Bella felt impelled to work out his dream. The 

heroine of his hook has a double existence :—she 

is, at the same time, a young girl named Venize, 

and the terrible Venice itself. The one and the 

other march on to their ruin, through all sorts of | 
shame and baseness. The day on which the young | 
Venetian girl dies miserably in the hospital, the army | 
of Bonaparte enters Venice, and its ancient liberty | 
falls to pieces, like a sepulchre white without, but 

worm-eaten within. Perhaps this is an idea too in- 
genious to have been made the basis of a romance. 
In works of imagination, the original idea which is 
their foundation, to bear good fruit, should be simple 
and clear. With that metaphysics should have 
nothing to do,—keep them, if you will, for the details 
of your work, but never make them the principal 
ground of your narrative. 

M. Alphonse Royer is the exact contemporary of 
some other French—or, to speak strictly, Parisian— 
romance-writers, with whom your English critics have 
occasionally busied themselves—and not without 
falling into incredible mistakes. It must be admit- 
ted, however, in defence of those gentlemen, that 
they must frequently have been embarrassed to find 
their way amongst all those anonymous—and all those 
pseudonymous—writers; and all that péle-méle of 
associated writers, whose associations are undergoing 
continual change and modification. Even amongst 
ourselves, it requires to be habituated to those minute 
literary revolutions—or rather evolutions—of each 
day, in order to distinguish, without mistaking, the 
five or six Michel Rayhonds, for example, to whom 
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between two young artisans, attracted to each other 
by the double neighbourhood of genius and of their 
workshops. One of these artisans was named Ray- 
mond Bruker, and the other Michel Masson. Both 
were endowed. with “ that lively and fertile imagina- 
tion which, may serve itself alone, as a substitute for 


| most other qualities: and, -in, addition, with wit,. 


talent, and even style —that quality for which 
nothing can be a substitute.”, By dint of labour- 
ing and suffering in cgmmon—of comparing their 
wretched . and. precarious social .condition, with all 
the happier fortunes that passed before their eyes, 
—these two.men began ,to ‘feel that longing—the 
desire of the poor man who rises against. society, of 
the slave who revolts, of the fine spirit which reveals 
itself{_the longing to give publicity to some of: their 
sufferings. The suffering of the people is its. 
poetry! They wrote, therefore, hurriedly, and in, 
their intervals of labour, their first romance—Le 
Magon ;—and this unpolished book had all the success. 
which attends a-revelation., You must not seek in 
it for either art or composition—or anything resem- 
bling the accustomed means by which books have 
been made, since books began :—but you will find 
there something better than all these—you will find. 
the recent traces of suffering still fresh, a hollow and 


| suppressed grief, and a dramatic restlessness—all so 


much the more striking that the victims of the social 
condition therein described are scarcely conscious 
of their own sufferings. You .will find wretched- 
ness in all its minute details,—in its incredible re-- 
sources, its unwholesome excesses and its sickly joys. 
You will see what passes in those hearts. folded, 
up within themselves, in those tender. consciences, 
within those cabins aimost hidden beneath. their 
own roofs,—the concealed virtues—the strong ener~ 
gies—the sudden revolts—and the sublime resigna- 
tion. ‘These two writers, sprung from the people, 
must indeed have gone to work with equal indigna- 
tion, perseverance and energy—to initiate us into all 
those mysteries of society, in its lowest walks, which 
have so often been fatal to society in its highest ;— 
those mysteries which, when we know and soothe 
them, become evils redressed,—but, when we overlook 


| and despise them, beget revolutions. 


After this first attempt, which took them both 
from their native workshops, to place them in the 
workshop of literature—the worst of workshops—our 
two authors separated; and one of them—Raymond 
Bruker—looked out for a new colleague. Just at 
that time, there arrived in Paris a young mariner, 
ignorant of everything, with a Provencale imagina- 
tion, lively, quick, ready for all things—a noble 
spirit, which had haunted the seas, and was all unused 
to the collisions of the world. He was truly, and in 
the full force of the phrase, a man newly disem- 
barked in the kingdom of literature—of which this 
new-comer had no previous idea. That new-comer 
was M. Leon Gozlan ; and he has, since, made him. 
self a name—a name all his own, but which no one 
would refuse to share. At his first arrival, how- 
ever, he was glad to find, at once, a literary mantle 
beneath which he might shelter; and he concealed 
himself therefore under the second moiety of the 
pseudonyme, Michel Raymond. It is to this. second 
Michel Raymond, then,—duplicated by M. Leon 
Gozlan, in the place of M. Michel Masson—that 
we owe a very powerful romance, called Les Intimes. 
This romance is important—first, because it contains 
the disclosure of a great social malady, and secondly, 
because it is the point from whence started a young 
man who has a brilliant future before him,—and 
who has just written a book which is the prelude to 
an entire history of all our social calamities—Le No- 
taire de Chentilly. For these reasons, I will give you 
some account of Les Intimes. 

It is not more than ten o’clock, and the April sun 
lights up the little town of Essonne, when a post- 
chaise,—containing two young men, Charles Bouvet 
and Edouard Granger, who are on their return from 
making the tour of Italy—stops at the Hotel du 
Dauphin. Edouard is the younger of the two—well. 
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formed, dark, and with an air rather of meditation 
than of cheerfulness ;—Charles is a tall, pleasant 
youth, with a countenance indicating both good- 
nature and wit. The two friends order breakfast, 
and go out to see the church of Essonne. While 
they are examining it, a procession of young girls— 
crowned with flowers, covered with long white veils, 
happy and joyous, and hand in hand—enters the 
church. It is the day of their first communion. They 
defile slowly, under the eyes of the travellers; and 
suddenly Edouard exclaims, “ What a beautiful face! 
—what fine eyes!” The young communicant is agi- 
tated by the suddenness and earnestness of the ex- 
clamation ;—the taper which she carries, inclines in 
her hand, and sets fire to the embroidered veil of her 
neighbour. The cry of fire is raised—the veil burns, 
and her companions press around to tear it off. 
“Giddy girl that you are, Marielle!” cries the 
mother. The burnt veil belongs to Rosalie, and 
Marielle is the young girl who has set it on fire. 

And here the plot of the piece has already begun. 
The tour of Italy has not surfeited our young artists 
with love. Scarcely well returned to France, each 
is seized with a violent passion—not, as on former 
occasions, a frivolous passion, which burns, sparkles, 
and evaporates—but with a true passion, begun in 
the church, developing itself within the walls of a 
pensionnat, declared in the green valley of Mont- 
morency, amid leafy woods, and merry dances, and 
joyous suppers given to the relatives of the beloved 
ones—fed by delicious obstacles overcome, and tender 
words exchanged, and the soft pressure of hands, 
and consenting friends—and then, at length, the 
lovers are united. Such is the history of these first 
days. All is arranged—the friends return, once 
more, to the church,—Charles marries Rosalie, and 
Edouard becomes the husband of Marielle—Marielle, 
the pretty brunette, the lively Spanish girl, though 
the child of a devotee mother. Now, in fact, each 
of the parties makes a mistake, at the very outset. 
What is the dogmatical Edouard to do with that 
young wife, with the warm blood of Spain in her 
veins ?—What will the artistic Charles do with the 
fair and simple Rosalie, of a disposition so calm and 
80 correct? Let us, however, follow the author,— 
instead of pausing to anticipate him by our own re- 
flections. 

One of the most vivid pleasures of life, for the 
happy and unemployed, who can recline under the 
shadows of tall trees, or stretch themselves at length 
upon the thick grass, is to commence a romance all 
for oneself—the greatest pleasure, excepting, perhaps, 
that of afterwards relating it to others. How your 
story is born, and grows, and arranges itself in 
your head, and upon your lips, and in your heart! 
How you adorn your heroine, or your hero! How 
you build up for them a delicious present! You 
marry them, perhaps; you dress your young bride 
in rich garments, and cover her with diamonds, and 
gauze, and flowers, and perfumes. You arrange her 
salon, and contrive the lights for her pictures, and 
adjust the jalousies of her boudoir. You busy 
yourself with her hangings, and her furniture, and 
her horses; you fancy for her a livery of gold and 
purple. Again and again, do you return, to dwell 
upon the incidents of that happiness, so fresh,—at 
once so varied and so monotonous. You create 
a silence round about that happiness ; you arrest the 
hours, and bid them linger beside that young bliss. 
Such is the romance which the heart creates for itself 
—the poetical romance of youth—free from evil 
Passions, free from malignant envy, and free from 
chagrin. Such the romance which charms and 
amuses for whole livelong days; but of which the 
Pportress at your gate would not read three pages, if 
it Were written as you compose it. 

Such is the ill-fortune of all the stories which one 
frames after one’s own heart. Next comes the wish to 
recite them to others; and then, obliged as we are to 
aim at effect, all becomes changed. The calm in 
which we ourselves delighted, gives place to tumult 
—disorder succeeds to order, so undramatic in its 
nature—the passions descend from their elevation— 
the enthusiasm is let down—all the feelings return 
earthward—the vicious and the guilty are necessary 
resources—and adultery, and falsehood, and vice, in 
its thousand forms, are called in to aid. 

Thus it is that the pleasant pictures of the fine 
romance of which I am speaking—the little town of 





Essonne, so joyous and so trim—that holy ceremony 
of the first communion—those fétes champétres, with 
their bursts of prolonged merriment—that peaceful 
marriage, got up in the calm valley of Montmorency 
—those young girls, so young, so modest, so chaste 
—those two friends so devoted to each other, Charles 
who defends Edouard, Edouard who shares his for- 
tune with Charles—all these are about to change 
their aspect. All that happiness is about to be over- 
turned—all that innocence to be lost—all that friend- 
ship to fade. Envy, seduction, adultery, ruin, duel, 
death, infamy, come, one after the other, true to the 
fatal appointments of the romance-writer, to play 
their several parts in this book. Follow the action 
of the tale, and you will trace all this, from its silent 
commencement, through its gradual progress, and to 
its sudden outbreak, dragging along with it into one 
miry abyss all the personages of this romance ; which 
opened on a Sabbath morning, amid the merry chime 
of bells, in a village church, and after a return from 
Italy! Author and readers both have need of 
courage to follow it to the end. 

The author of this book belongs to the school of 
the fatalists. He is endowed with all the strength of 
an unbending spirit. He is a man self-possessed, even 
amid his enthusiasm. Once having marked out a 
path for his hero, be it that of virtue or of vice—and 
it is oftener that of vice than of virtue—once having 
proposed for him an end, glory or infamy—and it is 
glory less often than infamy—that path his hero 
must pursue, and that end he must reach. In vain 
do a thousand obstacles arise, and a thousand un- 
foreseen accidents obstruct the route; the obstacle 
must give way, and the accident be surmounted. 
The hero ends by being infamous, and the heroine 
by being lost—lost beyond redemption ; and when 
both are ruined, you see behind them a tall mocking 
figure, with tablets in his hand, like those of Mephis- 
topheles ;—that figure is the author! 

This man, who had at first linked himself closely 
with another, in order to become a romance-writer, 
has taken up the idea on this occasion, that intimacy 
is the great scourge of modern society ;—intimacy, 
the charm of life, which sweetens its pleasures, and 
softens its chagrins—intimacy, which of those whom 
it links together makes but one soul, one thought, 
one desire, and one hope—intimacy, the source of so 
many noble actions and so many admirable works, 
—hehold! Michel Raymond proscribes it from 
amongst the commerce of men, launches against it 
the anathema of his shrill voice, pursues it into the 
deepest recesses of the human soul, and brands it 
there with his red-hot iron. He has produced a 
misanthropical romance, gleaming with horror, and 
yet with truth. Beware of him! If you regard 
your wife, your friend, the acquaintance who visits 
you, and whom you visit—if you esteem your father- 
in-law, or love your mother-in-law,—if you keep 
house in town or in country—then read not this book. 
Friend, mistress, father and mother, father-in-law 
and mother-in-law, daughters and sons, son-in-law 
and daughter-in-law, country and town, the joys of 
the festival, the corner of the winter’s fire, and the 
cool summer kiosque—nay, even to the village nurse 
who watches by the bed-side of your sickness, all are 
tainted and tarnished by Michel Raymond. He 
overturns, destroys, slays, dishonours, brands all the 
sweet and precious things of life which come before 
him. 

But let us follow this bold’ scorner in the deve- 
lopement of hisstory. Scarcely are the lovers united, 
ere he amuses himself with disgracing their father- 
in-law and mother-in-law, by way of a prelude to the 
dishonour of their wives. The mother of Marielle, 
Madame Millin, is a trembling devotee, a Spaniard 
on the turn of life, an intriguer of the sacristy, who 
makes herself the tool of her daughter. To ‘balance 
this, the father of Rosalie is a simpleton, a covetous 
shopkeeper, talking politics in the tap-room, and 
ambitious of nothing so much as of the double-white, 
at dominoes. Intimacy it is that unveils all these 
deformed and revolting visages, and disarranges all 
those hopefully-planned schemes of existence. Jnti- 
macy it is which discloses to Edouard the fact that 
his triend Charles is the illegitimate son of a seaman 
—a pirate. In his youth, this seaman had been a 
good Chowan—and, grown to man’s estate, he became 
a sanguinary rover. Charles has some of this rover’s 
blood in his veins, as will soon appear. The rover is, 





now, an inhabitant of Bourdeaux, dividing his time 
between a parrot, an ape, and an opera-girl. On one 
of his good-humoured days, he twists the neck of the 
parrot, strangles the ape, beats the opera-girl, and 
makes his will in favour of a curé, who is-his intimate 
acquaintance ; for intimacy acts at Bourdeaux in the 
same manner as at Paris, only more furiously at 
Paris than at Bourdeaux. Thus, these persons learn 
strange things of one another, because they are drawn 
together in close union. One is discovered to be the 
son of a murderer—another is the daughter of a hy- 
pocritical mother ; those young artists, so happy each 
while they remained alone, are a terror to each other 
thus brought together. There is not one of them, 
even to the family of Landrin, the farmer, who has 
not reason to repent of his intimacies. What but 
her intimacy with Charles causes the pretty Toinette 
to marry Landrin? Toinette does not love Landrin 
—she loves Charles. She, too, is the wretched victim 
of intimacy. 

Again, in the court-yard, and on the roofs of the 
hotel, and everywhere within the house, where they 
can meet, and smile upon each other, and press each 
other’s hand, and give the kiss of love, Jelyot, the 
gardener, and Marguerite, the pretty chambermaid, 
do meet, and converse, and embrace. Beware, 
thoughtless ones, of intimacy! And, in fact, Jelyot 
and Marguerite are discharged, for having been too 
intimate. Jelyot becomes a soldier, and goes mad 


from fear; Marguerite becomes housekeeper to an * 


elderly gentleman, and finally appears at the bar of 
a criminal court. Intimacy has passed that way, too! 

Edouard, however, who is a great politician, 
absents himself, leaving his wife to the care of his 
friend ; and now it is that the savage writer triumphs 
and exults in his task. With a genius lamentably 
perverted, he heaps upon Marielle every grace, every 
attraction, every charm. All the day, Marielle 
laughs and dances; she is a very romp. At eve, 
her eyes are temptingly bright. She walks beneath 
the flowering linden-trees, timid and_ beautiful, 
Charles sees all this—hears all this—lends his arm 
to Marielle in the walk—leans over her, to watch 
the Spanish blood leaping through her dark veins, 
They ramble together—go and come—fall deeply 
in love with each other—shrink from each other, 
But intimacy covers them with her mantle. One 
night, at length, unable longer to contend against 
their love, they bid each other farewell—they separate 
—and both are saved? No! reckon confidently upon 
intimacy for effecting their destruction. Charles 
returns, ere yet the gate is ,closed: Charles is at 
Marielle’s feet, weeping, and, with clasped hands, 
imploring for pity,— and Marielle, on her knees 
before Charles, exclaims at length,—* I love you!” 

Then does the author exult and triumph anew—his 
sneer is more atrocious than ever. After awhile he 
becomes a little more calm, and you imagine that he 
has finished—that his object is fully attained; but 
you are mistaken. Rely upon him for enough of 
horrors—proceed, and you will find that he has still 
some fine things in store, to tell you. 

After their fall, there come to Charles and Marielle, 
those few days of happiness and pleasure, which sue- 
ceed to crime. In those few days, lovers forget the 
world; and grow clamorous, themselves, that they 
may not hear the low whisper of remorse. Then 
it is that pleasure stings and slays; the conscience 
surrenders itself up to a thousand inextricable para- 
doxes, and the lover rushes from passion to passion, 
till comes, at length, the fatal day which enlightens 
and consumes all that chaos. Oh, sudden and terrible 
light !—a post-chaise—a letter—a returning husband. 
Then follows a long chain of guilty devices, which 
the reader blushes to peruse; but the author—stern 
tragedian !—blushes not. 

Ina short time, the intimacy of Charles and Edou- 
ard—of Madame Millin and her daughter—of the 
gardener and the waiting-maid—of the farmer and 
his wife—having exhausted all their possible horrors, 
Michel Raymond finds in his heart another intimacy, 
not yet brought into play. To put the finish to his 
work, he feels it necessary that he should fling a taint 
upon the least intimate of all intimacies. “He has an 
ill-will against even those simple every-day acquaint- 
ances, whom one meets by mere accident, who ask 
and give the news of the hour, or say, as they pass 
each other on horseback,“ A fine day, sir, for 4 
gallop!” 
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The new-comer, in this painful history of friend- 
ship—such as society has made it—is called Frédéric 
Delanneau—F rédéric the hair-brained—the lover of 
all women of doubtful reputations—a skilful duel- 
jit-an unblushing liar—an impudent gamester— 
almost a rogue—a gourmand—handsome—well-dress- 
ed—a man of fashion—well-spoken—displaying fine 
teeth—steeped in debt—inhabiting Sainte Pélagie, 
at certain seasons—and, by anticipation, the new in- 
timate friend of poor Marielle. He glides, like the ser- 

nt, around this young wife—smiles upon her— 
fatters her—talks of her charms; then, busies him- 
self about her pleasures,—leads her into an amusing 
society. This society is composed, as usual, of three 
or four marshals of France, some old military 
officers, foreigners decorated with foreign orders, 
baronesses and viscounts, nameless men of letters; a 
society mysteriously extravagant, which gets drunk 
by night, plays and dances in the shade, and shuts 
itself up to make love; a society of intimate game- 
sters, intimate libertines, intimate females ; a fearful 
intimacy—the intimacy of vice and debauchery—the 
intimacy of sharping and of darkness—the intimacy 
of traitors and forgers, of usurers and coquettes, gam- 
blers and adulterers; a horrible intimacy! which 
leads, sooner or later to the intimacy of the Cour 
dAssizes, of the bagnio, or of the scaffold! And 
here it is that the author most excels,—here that he 
is most hideous and at his ease; stirring up the social 
obscenities, with the coolness of those nocturnal 
labourers, who obstruct and infest our streets with 
their unclean tumbrels. The whole of this part of 
the book is atrocious. It is, nevertheless, into this 
species of intimacy that Delanneau drags Marielle,— 
Marielle so sweet and fair,—Marielle once so vir- 
tuous and decent,—Marielle, who ends by surrender. 
ing herself to Delanneau, with all the indifference of 
acourtezan,—lost Marielle !—lost, because her hus- 
band Edouard has met with an intimate friend—the 
most chaste, virtuous, faithful and devoted of friends. 

An atrocious lesson given with atrocious coolness! 
No author— not even the author of the Paysan 
Perverti—has ever rubbed more closely against the 
social leprosy than this new Michel Raymond. He 
has, fearlessly, sucked its juices.—he has watched 
the most livid steps of its progress,—he has impreg- 
nated himself with its virulence. Read him, if you 
dare; read him, but trust him not, for he is an able 
writer—one who writes with fire, and with venom, 
and with love, and with tears of tenderness. I know 
the author personally ; it is strange, he is double ;— 
he is one, they are two. In the first person he is a 
tall, dry, man, with passions phlegmatic and tough.— 
In the second, he is a little fat, short man, with pas- 
sions fiery and flitting. He is the father of a family 
of six children, whom he brings up in the fear of God, 
and the love of the arts and virtues—was an artisan, 
a laborious artisan, and my own proper friend, (he is 
% still, in spite of his system of intimacy ;) before he 
found himself a celebrated writer.—And again, he is 
a careless bachelor, high-spirited and inconstant, oc- 
cupied with his amours, a loiterer amongst plea- 
sures, and an egotist—as all bachelors are. Such are 
the opposite elements of these two souls which feel, 
and comprehend, and express themselves, in differ- 
ent manners, All the passions of the full-grown man, 

and of the young man, meet in this book ; and in its 
Pages are tarnished and tainted; with equal trea- 
chery and talent, the characters alike of youth and 
of riper age. 

Therefore it is that I have tried to console my- 
slf for a book like this, by imagining that (as in 
the fable Z’ Homme entre deux Ages.) it is the young 
man, in this romance, who attaints the riper age, and 
the grown man who attaints the season of youth ; 
and that no more is aimed at by both, than a para- 
dox. But, I was mistaken. It is the young man 
vho is the calumniator of youth, and the full-grown 
man who calumniates the more advanced age; and 
may the calumniators be fortunate enough to escape 
punishment from heaven, and men, and their own 
hearts ! 

_ You ask, perhaps, what becomes of all the actors 
in the romance of these two fierce writers ?—Alas ! 
why ask ? 

When intimacy has at length exhausted all its 
Yenom, and it becomes absolutely necessary to bring 
the story to a close, the conclusion is worthy of the 
Premises, Charles dies by the pistol of Edouard— 
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Madame Millin becomes the concubine of a bishop— 
Edouard ruins himself at the Bourse—Rosalie dies 
of grief, after having buried both her parents ;—and, 
as to Marielle, she drags along from one intimacy to 
another each more and more foul than the last. 

But all these persons had Intimacy found happy 
and rich, and full of worthy passions, lovers of art 
and of quietness; and, after two volumes of moral 
and physical tortures, it leaves them dishonoured, 
ruined, tainted, covered with shame, or dead of 
misery. A fearful lesson—useful it may be—and if 
so, profit by it who can; but, for my part, I hold in 
pity those who can extract profit from such a moral. 

After the romance of Les Intimes, the pseudonyme 
of Michel Raymond was again dissolved. M. Leon 
Gozlan, impatient to walk alone in that path which 
he could very well have opened up for himself, with- 
out collaborateur, commenced, on his side, the writing 
of charming novels, which our reviews eagerly lay 
hold of. Raymond Bruker—the first half of Michel 
Raymond—left alone, does the best he can, and has 
published some books, which, however, have yielded 
but feeble echoes—Les sept Péchés Capitaux, for 
example. The second half of the first Michel Ray- 
mond has been more fortunate. Michel Masson 
writes, singly, works full of interest. A collection of 
tales by him, entitled La Lampe de Fer, remind us, 
in their nervous nakedness, of the finest pages of 
Magon. They all contain the same keen and cutting 
recollections of a life of privation and toil. One 
constantly feels that the hand which holds the pen 
has, formerly, held the file; and that it attacks the 
human heart with the same violence, and the same 
grinding of the teeth, with which, of old, it made its 
attacks upon iron and steel. Well, it is that very 
quality, that same ferocity, which has preserved the 
books of this other half of the divided Michel Raymond. 
Michel Masson has composed, besides, in company 
with another collaborateur, another romance, Thada@us 
le Ressuscité ; and then, once more alone, he has writ- 
ten La Couronne d’Epines, the hero of which is an 
English poet. There are, you see, many threads to 
distinguish and unravel in this literary labyrinth ; 
and I pray that this waliterary genealogy which I 
have written out for you be not lost. 

But I was near forgetting—amongst all the ro- 
mances written in hatred of society by those authors 
whose savage ill-humour and fierce misanthropy have 
no doubt often led you into the belief that the society 
of France is attainted and convicted of an inveterate 
leprosy, within and without,—I was near, I say, for- 
getting the master-piece of all, Le Rouge et le Noir— 
and the fiercest and most sneering spirit of any—M. 
de Stendhal. M. de Stendhal flourished as a writer 
under the Restoration. Stendhal is his name as a 
man of genius—and Beyle as a man of business. 
The Revolution of July has made him a consul, 
somewhere in Italy—under some bright corner of 
that blue sky—where, I suppose, my gentleman 
gives himself up deliciously to all his satyric rap- 
tures. M. de Stendhal has, amongst us, the honour 
of having been the first to reveal to us Rossini,—and, 
who would believe it ? having first, likewise, revealed 
tous Mozart! He was suffered to talk to us seriously 
about Rossini and Mozart, only because we were 
perfectly persuaded that he was merely dealing in 
paradox. His paradox, however, took root like a 
sound and beautiful truth, as it was. Mozart and 
Rossini—those two unknown personages—proclaimed 
to assembled France, by M. de Stendhal, rendered 
back to the writer the unlooked-for reputation which 
they had received from him. It depended only on 
himself, therefore, to be thenceforth taken seriously 
in all he might utter, if he chose ; but such was not 
his purpose. He had heaped up within his soul a 
hundred little hatreds, which he resolved, by all 
means, to bring to light. Le Rouge et le Noir is 
perhaps a more cutting, if not more direct, satire on 
the Restoration than all the celebrated pamphlets of 
Paul Louis Courier. When M. de Stendhal wrote 
that remorseless satire, the measure of the Restoration 
was full,and the book in question is therefore one of 
the most curious possible, as a study of the manners, 
opinions, and illusions of that period. All the pitiful 
prejudices of that ill-advised sovereignty are to be 
found in this book, savagely commented on. I have 
never been able to understand why this work has 
been suffered to pass almost unnoticed amongst us, 
unless it be that the total oblivion to which we have 





consigned it, is the result of a refined sentiment of 
moderation and justice (of which our nation is always 
capable) towards a fallen enemy. This book would 
have upset the kingdom of France had it been 
published six months before the Revolution of 1830; 
but, as it had the ill-fortune to appear concurrently 
with that catastrophe, the conquerors of July have 
passed it over in silence, as men ever do with auxili- 
aries too powerful, when they do not move till after 
the victory has been achieved. Nevertheless this 
book deserves (were it only asa historical document) 
your serious attention. It will point out to you, far 
better than I can, what blind and violent hatred the 
most distinguished minds, as well as the most vulgar, 
bore towards the Restoration of the Bourbons. After 
having read those passionate tales, in which the van- 
quished has not the slightest justice to expect or 
pardon to hope for, the question which occurs to us 
is, not how it happens that the Restoration has fallen, 
but how it could possibly have endured so long? 

The following then is some account of this story ; 
of which however I can only show you the malignant 
side,—and that greatly enfeebled and discoloured.® 

Verriéres is one of the prettiest towns in Franche- 
Comté, built on the slope of a hill, and watered by 
the Doubs. It is sheltered on the north by one of 
the mountains of the Jura, and is itself a cheerful as- 
semblage of white houses, saw-mills, and pretty girls 
whose occupation is nail-making. The town is 
clean, elegant, devout—having a new church, and 
fortifications in ruins, Verriéres is an imaginary 
place in this book, which the author has taken as a 
type of provincial towns. 

At Verriéres there is a Mayor, who is chief man 
of the place. This mayor is clad in grey, and may 
be from forty to fifty years of age ; he is a proud 
man, sole proprietor of a nail manufactory, and hav- 
ing a house defended by an iron railing —Raise your 
hat, therefore, traveller, and salute M. de Rénal! 

At Verriéres there is yet another man to see, after 
the mayor—M. Valenod, Directeur du Dépét de 
Mendicité. M. Valenod is a fat man, with a wife 
and a great deal of ambition. M. Valenod detests 
M. de Rénal, as his superior; and, till he can make 
his way to power, employs himself in making money 
and disturbances at Verriéres. He has recently 
bought two Norman horses, which he has harnessed, in 
the best way he could, to his caléche. Those horses 
and that caléche have filled the soul of M. de Rénal 
with envy; and he walks about his garden, musing 
on the means of regaining his superiority over M. 
Valenod, 

There is, besides, at Verriéres, a young vicaire 
over the congregation—impetuous, fiery, violent—all- 
powerful in the town, protected by the grand-vicaire 
of Bésangon, the Abbé de Frilais—and who is to play 
an important part in the sequel of the story. 

I beg of you not to lose sight for a moment of 
those two personages, M. de Rénal and M. Valenod. 
They represent two principles; M. de Rénal is 
the ministerial man, always the important man in 
small towns ; M. Valenod is the short-frocked Jesuit, 
such as the Jesuit was in the provinces. The author 
follows up this fruitful idea throughout his book ; and 
links with it that of a young man who grows up 
wavering between the two principles—at one time 
liberal, at another Jesuit—equally perplexed in the 
one character and the other, and who ends at length 
by dying on the scaffold, to avoid the frightful alter- 
native of becoming either a burgess or a grand seig- 
neur—an alternative so revolting to the law of his 
epoch, which suffers him to be a bond fide child of 
the people. 

M. de Rénal has not hit upon anything, to balance 
the two Norman horses and caléche of M. Valenod, 
excepting the notion of engaging a tutor for his chil- 
dren. For this task, he selects the son of a car- 
penter of the town, named Julien Sorel. Julien is 
the hero of the drama. 

Before proceeding, I may mention that I think I 
have discovered the interpretation of the title given to 
this chronicle, Le Rouge et le Noir,—of which the 
writer, himself, offers no explanation. Itis my opinion 
that M, de Stendhal—designing to give a picture of 
society, such as the Jesuitism of the Restoration had 
made it,and not willing to venture such atitle for 
his work as Le Jésuite et le Bourgeois, for instance, or 
even as Les Libéraux et la Congrégation—has adopted 
the plan of designating the opposed parties by emble~ 
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matic colours,—and thence his title of Le Rouge et 
le Noir. At the same time, I am still ignorant as to 
which is the red, and which the black ; inasmuch as 
a Jesuit, according to M. de Stendhal’s interpreta- 
tion of a Jesuit, may be clad, with equal propriety, 
either in a woman’s robe of gauze and bonnet orna- 
mented with flowers, in a colonel’s epaulets and the 
blue ribbon of a peer of France, or in a missionary’s 
gown. I leave this little difficulty, however, to the 
penetration of more acute critics than myself—and 
return to Julien Sorel. 

Julien Sorel is a young man, weak-minded, dark- 
eyed, and comely ; distrustful, envious, full of secret 
enmity—and, above all, proud—prouder even than 
M. de Reénal, with his house, his iron-railing, his 
nail-manufactory, his title of mayor, and his tutor. 
His entire stock of knowledge is comprised in an 
acquaintance with the Old Testament in Latin. 
This he has learnt by heart, and repeats to every 
visitor,—beginning, if they choose, at the last verse, 
and ending with the first. With this accomplish- 
ment Julien, from the very first, is successful in the 
house of M. de Rénal. M. de Rénal admires him— 
the friends and servants of the house admire him ;— 
and, to crown his good fortune, Valenod acknow- 
ledges to himself that he is fairly vanquished for 
once, and forgets both horses and caléche, in think- 
ing of the little tutor. What a triumph this for 
M.-de Rénal! 

True, I do not, myself, very well understand the 
triumph of M. de Rénal, nor the envy of Valenod. 
Under any circumstances of rivalry, it does appear 
to me that two horses—even Norman ones—and a 
caléche, are a more brilliant possession, as well as a 
more pleasant and useful one, than a tutor. Besides, 
if M. Valenod be absolutely bent upon having a 
tutor, he has only to write to Paris; and, for six 
hundred francs per annum, he may have a Bachelier- 
és-lettres, skilled in latin, greek, philosophy, ma- 
thematics,—and often, able to shave him or play the 
violin, into the bargain. However, an author cannot 
think of everything. 

Little Julien, however, at first, is faithful enough ; 
after such fashion as might be expected from a pea- 
sant ‘humiliated, solitary, ignorant, inquisitive, filled 
with pride, an egotist above all else—profoundly 
egotistical_mischievous, and loving no one. In 
short, this Julien, M. de Rénal, M. Valenod, and the 
Abbé de Frilais, are alike detestable people—and 
worse, the older they grow. 

Julien, besides, is like all learned provincials. In 
a country town, books are scarce—and for the most 
part proscribed. It is generally amongst the books 
80 proscribed, that the young man, who believes he 
is destined to be somebody, selects. One attaches 
himself to the Contrat Social, eagerly devouring its 
contents, without understanding one word of them, 
—and straightway, he imagines himself a jacobin. 
Another has stolen a Philosophical Dictionary from 
his father, and, at once, places himself in the ranks 
of the free-thinkers. Others there are who profess 
sentiment and sorrow:—and these are many,—for 
Werter has a great run amongst provincial scholars. 
M. de Stendhal has given to his hero neither Rous- 
seau, nor Voltaire, nor Goethe—but Napoleon !— 
a de Sainte Héléne is Julien’s favourite 

Incredible is the vanity which the perusal of this 
book begets in the head of the little rustic. By dint 
of reading the Mémorial, Julien looks upon himself 
asa hero;—he says to himself “I will be a Bona- 
parte”! And thus the unhappy young man deli- 
berately sets about making for himself a head and 
heart of iron;—the wretched youth soon becomes 
nothing more than a stupid fanatic, steeped in pride 
and absurdity. In this personage, drawn with such 
minuteness, there is exhibited not one youthful emo- 
tion,—not one unstudied word, not one natural im- 
pulse. This little Julien, after three months pro- 
fession, has become a monster, who should be kicked 
from his patron’s door. If there be truth in this 
character, it is a most melancholy truth—if there be 
nature, a dreadful nature indeed. I cannot describe 
the indignation which I feel against those systematic 
and stern spirits who look upon the moral world 
through a magnifying glass, that they may detect its 
excrescences ;— pore, as over a corpse, dissecting, 
scalpel in hand, the most hideous recesses of that 
lifeless and corrupt nature. Proceed, however, ana- 








tomist, in thy hideous task—do thine office !—but 
the poet and romancer shall still come after thee, 
and do theirs, to thy confusion. 

I have not yet spoken of Madame de Rénal. Ma- 
dame. de Rénal is a charming woman—resembling 
many another in Paris, and still more in the pro- 
vinces. She is one of those women who have no 
suspicion that they are fair;—who are altogether ig- 
norant.of themselves, and look upon their husband 
as the first of created men,—trembling before that 
husband, at the same time, and yet believing firmly 
that they love him with all their heart ;—gentle, 
modest, wholly occupied with their household duties, 
chaste, and retiring, loving God and regular in 
prayer ;—not to mention that their dress is always 
elegant—that they are fond of flowers, and woods, 
and running waters, and singing birds ;—charming 
women, without pride,—neither gloomy nor gay— 
and who die, too often, without having ever known 
what love is.—Such is Madame de Rénal. 

One evening, beneath the chesnut groves which 
surround the house, and by the light of the moon, 
and amid the sweet breathing of the month of May, 
Madame de Rénal accidentally touches the hand of 
Julien, and immediately withdraws her own. 

Julien says to himself, “ In my place, now, Napo- 
leon would take Madame de Rénal’s hand !” and, so 
saying, the little tutor trembles like a child,—as all 
tremble before clasping the hand of a woman for the 
first time. Thus does Julien tremble, and stammer, 
and forget all his latin ;—nay, is on the very point 
of renouncing his great enterprise, when Bonaparte 
comes back to his recollection. Then he re-assumes 
his courage, and strengthens it by uttering a vow to 
himself—* If, by midnight, I have not taken the 
hand of Madame de Renal, I will throw myself out 
of the window to-morrow morning” ;—and then, by 
one final effort, he seizes that soft white hand, which 
is not withdrawn, and which he holds at length in his 
own, Without fear—and without happiness. Thus it 
is that our little hero imagines himself a Bonaparte ; 
—and it would be difficult to be a hero after a fashion 
more ridiculous. 

Hiere commence the amours of this charming 
woman with this miserable creature. It is impos- 
sible to read them without exclaiming that the au- 
thor has lied. The atrocity of that young man is 
out of nature. 

In the midst of these amours, the inhabitants of 
Verriéres indulge themselves in all the paltry malice 
and little wickednesses common to small towns. 
There, as everywhere else, the Jesuits are trium- 
phant :—the little vicaire has become a curé ; Vale- 
nod has become richer than ever, and aspires to 
the title of sous-préfét ; the bishop of the diocese. — 
a great simpleton of twenty-five years old, who 
studies how to bestow his benediction, before ,the 
glass,—arrives, to augment the zeal of the inhabitants ; 
and, after him, arrive also the missionaries, to inflame 
still further their good dispositions. The credit of 
M. de Rénal, however, is becoming daily weaker ; 
—already he is no longer a Jesuit—and is in great 
danger of becoming a liberal,—for he is a discon- 
tented man. It is impossible for a Parisian to form 
any idea of provincial society as described by M. de 
Stendhal. 

Nowhere have I ever seen such anti-Jesuit and 
anti-burgess rage as in this book of M. de Stendhal. 
Beneath his pen all things are irremediably tarnished 
—the sweetest day—the brightest sun—the purest 
feelings. He parades his hero—his monster—with 
infinite coolness, along a thousand basenesses. A 
singular pleasure it is which this author takes in 
heaping together all the tediousnesses, and all the 
meannesses, and all the dissimulations, and all the 
falsehoods, and all the superstitions, and all the 
cruelties of our social condition. A strange fierce- 
ness with which he persists in placing the France of 
the Restoration below the France of the barbarous 
and pedantic ages. Can his provincial pictures, by 
possibility, be true ?—and when, at a later period, he 
brings his hero to Paris, can his pictures of Paris be 
faithful ? The answer, alas! is, that both may have 
some truth,—for the book is a clever hook. 

Amongst the scourges of Verriéres, I forgot to 
mention anonymous letters. ‘The anonymous letter 
is a wonderfully safe and convenient weapon. It 
sharpens the provincial fancy, and is a useful auxili- 
ary to the malice of the :prude and the jealousy of 








the grande dame. It is a comedy performed \jn 
secret;—a mask under which friend calumniate, 
friend, and the ambitious man denounces his rival. 
—a cowardice fitted to the use of the most cowardly, 
for whose private courage the anonymous letter aptly 
replaces the open duel ;—it is, in a word, a moral 
assassination.—M. de Rénal, then, receives an ano. 
nymous letter from Valenod ;—M. de Reénal st 
Madame de Rénal weeps, and Julien is sent about 
his business. 

Julien departs—recommended to the seminary at 
Besancon.—And even in the moment of his parting 
from Madame de Rénal, the cold and. stupid egotism 
of his revolting character is displayed. , He has got 
by heart, for the occasion, certain phrases which he 
has stumbled upon in some romance or another ; and 
these he deliberately recites to his adoring mistress, 
who replies to his hacknied sentences with all the 
earnestness of love. 

Arrived at Besancon, he enters tremblingly into a 
café. Scarcely dares he venture, at first, to ask the 
waiter for a petit verre; and the bar-maid is obliged 
to come to the aid of his timidity, and seat him at 
the nearest table. Luckily, our seminarist remembers 
the Mémorial ; his assurance revives, as it did under 
the chesnut trees; and, without one thought of the 
charming woman whom he has dishonoured, he ad- 
dresses his vows to the maiden of: the café. Un- 
luckily, however, her lover arrives—apparelled after 
the manner of a coffee-house lover, with a dusty 
coat, a thorn stick, pipe in mouth, an old hat stuck 
on one side, a black cravat and false collar. This 
cavalier looks askance at Julien; and Julien, afraid 
at first, casts down his eyes ;—but the next moment, 
thanks again to the Memorial, he revives, and ad- 
vances to affront the man with the pipe. By this 
time, however, the man with the pipe is playing at 
billiards, and does not perceive his grimaces ; and, 
finally, at the signal of his new mistress, he sufiers 
himself to grow calm,—and away he goes to his 
seminary, without thinking again of his novel con- 
quest, any more than of Madame de Reénal. 

The most remarkable part of this book is the re- 
sidence of Julien in the seminary. Here the author 
redoubles his rage, and increases his horrors. It is 
impossible to form a conception of this hideous pic- 
ture,—it struck me as powerfully as the first ghost. 
story told me by my nurse. The seminary of Besan- 
con is, as here drawn, like the town of Verriéres, 
composed of clowns, villagers, filthy peasants, and 
other aspirants to the priesthood,—happy to wear 
a frock and get soup—greedy of bread and sour- 
krout,—wretches without common understanding— 
underling hypocrites—devotés with rough hands and 
red noses. The seminary is, in fact, the counterpart 
of Verriéres; the life there led is revolting—a life 
at once of abject vice and hypocritical folly. It is 
Tartuffe without his ruffles. 

But M. de Stendhal’s atrocities extend beyond 
the walls of the seminary. Julien is sent to Paris 
to be the Secretary of M. le Marquis de la Mole. 
The Marquis de ]a Méle represents the nobleman 
of Paris—the elegant gentleman—the courtier— 
in the same manner as M. de Rénal represents 
the small, creeping, cowardly, ambitious, and as- 
piring gentry of the provinces. At Paris, Julien 
continues unchanged. The dirty seminarist enters 
the gilded salon of Madame de la Mile, with as much, 
assurance as the little carpenter did into the dining- 
room of Madame de Rénal. In the salon of Madame 
de la Mole, Julien is received with: Parisian polite- 
ness; every one addresses him as an equal,—and 
here he might surely be happy, if he could abandon 
his notion of becoming a Bonaparte. But, as I have 
said, Julien is Julien still; and here things pass just 
as they did in the house of Madame de Rénal. If 
Madame de la Mole, surrounded by dukes and peers 
of France, affiliated with the congregation, and aspit- 
ing to become a duchess herself, does not fall in love 
with Julien, there is Mademoiselle de la Mole. That 
young person, so brilliant, so courted, a match for 
princes,—who would believe it ?—the proud Made- 
moiselle de la Mole is at once in love with the secre- 
tary—the servant of her father,—and, herself, declares 
it to him, by letter. Therf the author recommences 
his metaphysics on the subject of love—counts every 
pulsation of the heart—and applies his dismal caleu- 
lation to his pitiful hero. Thus, for example, scarcely 
has Mademoiselle de la Mole well given herself up 
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to this man, ere she recognizes his phrases extracted 
from Tomances, blushes for. her own passion, and 
drives him from her; and, on the next morning, she 
treats him like a laquais. wry 

However, Julien does not take her dismissal to 

Mademoiselle de la Méle is destined to the 
game fate as Madame de Rénal. Monsieur de la Mole, 
his patron, gives him the charge of a secret negotia- 
tion, in which the Jesuits have apparently a part to 

. On his return to the Hotel de la Mole, Julien 
feels something like a desire to re-approach his beau- 
tiful mistress. For this purpose he betakes himself 
to copying out some ready-made letters, which he 
had received from one of his fashionable friends ;— 
and these he addresses, not to Mademoiselle de la 
Mile, but to another lady !—and what lady, think 
you2—the mother of an archbishop, and widow of 
marshal of France !—a lady who has in her hands 
the list of bishoprics and pensions—is a prude, a 
Spaniard,—in one word, a female Jesuit—a woman 
vith a Jesuit’s power ;—and to this woman Julien 
addresses his copied letters! 

These letters are stupid from one end to the other, 
and I prefer to them the phrases borrowed from ro- 
mances which Julien retailed to Madame de Rénal. 
Besides, I cannot quite understand this new amour; 
_I am not able to see to what it was to lead Julien. 
Julien himself seems to care very little about it, for he 
does not peruse one of the noble lady’s answers,— 
which read, by the bye, as if they had been stolen, one 
half from Aretin and the other half from the Fleur des 
Saints, It appears to me, however, that the author's 
design, in the introduction of this lady, was—after 
having shown us the mischief-making Jesuit, at Ver- 
réres, the dirty Jesuit, at Besancon, and the power- 
ful Jesuit, at Madame de la Méle’s,—to show us the 
elegant Jesuit, at the house of Madame la Maré- 
chale. But there is a good deal of confusion in this 
portion of the book. In this part, however, it is not 
upon Julien that the interest rests—it is on Made- 
moiselle de la Mole; who, after having rejected 
Julien, has taken it into her head to be madly in 
love with him, once more. She adores Julien; and 
this time Julien, too, adores her, but has promised 
himself very faithfully not to say as much to her. 
Madame la Maréchale is made as lightly of as was 
the young lady of the bar at Besangon ;—for this 
romance is written, throughout, in duplicates. Things 
pass at Besancon just as they did at Verriéres, and 
at Paris as they did at Besancon ;—there are the 
same Jesuits, the same women, the same amours, 
the same speeches, and the same hero. 

Mademoiselle de la Méle, however, is wild with 
her passion. She recalls Julien to her chamber— 
cuts off for him one half of her fine fair hair, and 
flings it to him in the garden ;—for Julien she re- 
fuses the hand of M. le Marquis de Croisenois ; she 
declares to her father her love for Julien. Hers is, 
in fact, a fever—a madness of love. She is distracted 
—Wweeps, laughs, invokes death, and smites her breast, 
like’a true heroine. Never was a young lady drawn 
after this fashion, before. I dare not suppose that 
there is any society in Paris bearing the least resem- 
blance to that which M. de Stendhal paints. To a 
citizen of moderate station, like myself, such pictures 
must ever appear unreal; but let those who have 
seen the great world, the world of grands seigneurs, 
and Jesuits in high station—the men of ancient 
lames and lofty fortunes—those who have penetrated 
within the sanctuary of what is called the Court.— 
deign to inform me what they think of Mademoiselle 
de la Mole: and if, by chance, these manners he 
faithfully rendered, why then, God keep us from the 
vives of the Court—from. the marriageable young 
ladies of the Court—and also from the fathers of 
families who go to court. But of what am I speak- 
g?I had forgotten that there is a Court no 
longer ! 

But we were occupied with the amours of Julien 
ind Mademoiselle de la Méle—and these are about 
‘terminate in a marriage, and Julien to become, in 

istumn, a grand seigneur—when the Jesuits inter- 
fee, Then we are introduced, once more, to Madame 
te Rénal. Madame de Rénal, repentant of her 
wilt, is directed now by the young Jesuit of Ver- 
heres, The Jesuit, to oblige Monsieur de la Mole, 
and detach his daughter from Julien, dictates to his 
Penitent a letter, in which Julien is described as a 
Wetch, This letter is sent to Mathilde de la Méle; 
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Mathilde shows it to Julien; Julien sets off furi- 
ously for Verrieres, where he arrives during the time 
of divine service. He sees Madame de Rénal ; and, 
without explanation, discharges two pistols at her, 
one after the other. Julien is arrested and flung 
into prison; and, on the following day, committed 
to the dungeons of Besancon. 

There are readers to whom this dénouement will, pro- 
bably, appear absurd. The scaffold, the executioner, 
the fatal knife—the entire assemblage of moral and 
physical torture, like the God of Horace,—should be 
introduced into a story with moderation. The execu- 
tioner has too abrupt a method of cutting a difficulty 
—particularly when one cannot very well see with 
what object the hero has put himself into the execu- 
tioner’s hands. Thus, however, it is that the history of 
Julien ends: he is condemned to death; and dies, 
after having made poor Mathilde endure all the hor- 
rors of jealousy and humbled pride. For Julien, in 
his dungeon, has become reconciled with Madame de 
Rénal, and dies without one thought of Mathilde. In 
the hour of death, he thinks only of the Mémorial, 
and the distinguished figure which he shall make in 
the cart. Before his death, he has covered his 
father with ignominy—driven from him his dirty 
confessor,—and insulted Valenod and all the burgess- 
jurors of Verrieres. There isnot one, even to M. de 
Frilais, the vicaire,—whom he prevents being made 
a bishop,—that he has not had his revenge on. In 
good truth, Julien is perfect. 

Madame de Rénal, still simple and gentle as ever, 
dies of grief, three days after the death of Julien. As 
for Mathilde, always passionate, and ever making a 
spectacle of herself, she sets off, to obtain the head 
ot Julien from the executioner, places it on the table 
of her boudoir, and embraces it in her transports ;—. 
as may be seen in the vignette to the second volume! 

I perceive that I have spoken at great length of 
this romance—when I might have done much better 
in speaking of its author. If the last work of M. de 
Stendhal is, in spite of improbabilities so grave and 
immoral, a remarkable work, spirited, impassioned, 
full of interest and emotion—if it deserves to be read 
even in the present neglect of contemporary lite- 
rature,—M. de Stendhal is worthy to be studied on 
other accounts. He is one of those writers with many 
names, triple-faced, but always in earnest, against 
whom you cannot be too much on your guard. He 
is a cold-blooded observer—a remorseless satirist—a 
wicked sceptic, whose delight it is to believe in no- 
thing—hecause in believing nothing he acquires the 
right to respect nothing, and to taint everything 
which he touches. An author constituted, soul and 
body, as he is, proceeds in his career without mis- 
giving and without regret, casting his venom upon all 
that he meets—youth, beauty, the graces and illu- 
sions of life; even the fields, and the fruits, and the 
flowers, he despoils and scatters. It is witha philo- 
sopher of his stamp as with those evil genii of the 
East, whom the beholder is obliged to follow—who 
draw him on in his own despite, not leaving him the 
power to linger behind, though they threaten him all 
the way, and make him pause at times in delicious 
spots only that the precipices which succeed may 
seem more frightful to his eye. I can understand 
how brilliant success may be achieved with a book 
thus conceived ; but never will men love the author 
who dispels all their sweet illusions, and makes the 
world too hideous to be inhabited by them more, 
save with a pale and thoughtful brow. 

Add to this unconquerable taste for painting all 
things in deformed aspects, and for swelling out his 
voice, to make it more terrible,—that M. de Stendhal 
is a dealer in paradoxes. In the moment when he 
appears most natural and true in his fictions—at the 
instant in which he suspects that you are becoming 
attached and interested, he suspends his narrative, 
nay, even breaks his sentence, —stops abruptly short, 
and coldly launches some unexpected paradox. Even 
paradox itself, however, he abuses; and has con- 
trived to render odious that powerful auxiliary—that 
valuable aid of the orator and the writer,—which re- 
lieves him when he is fatigued, re-assures him when 
he is fearful, and restores his strength when he is ex- 
hausted. Even of that beneficent servant has M. 
de Stendhal made a mockery. He has used it—just 
as he has friendship, and love, and vengeance, and 
all the passions of the heart of man—as if it were a 
thing discredited and disowned of all, Unhappy the 





man who can no longer believe in anything—not 
even in the fictions which he himself invents—not 
even in the virtues which he seeks to paint—and, 
more than all, not even in the paradox which he 
imagines! 

Perhaps you will imagine that, since the revolu- 
tion of July, Romance has fallen into a line less vio- 
lent and dogmatic. But you are mistaken—only 
that this violence has changed its object. Romance, 
before that time, especially attacked the house of 
Bourbon, and its train of nobles and priests; now-a- 
days, it attacks society in general. You know not 
what strange exaggerations we have to undergo. I 
read lately, in one of those indescribable moments of 
idleness and ill-humour, which make even one’s 
most cherished books seem dull, two romances re- 
cently issued from the pen of a young and beautiful 
woman—but frightful for their perversity. Yet I feel 
sure that, in this case, the perversity comes from the 
head, and not from the heart—a sort of deliberate 
design to be terrible—an ill-judged emulation with 
the ripe renown of a powerful author, whom we 
shall criticize hereafter. However this may be, 
the lady in question has produced, without perhaps 
knowing it, two revolting books. 

The first of these is Valida, ou, la Réputation d'une 
Femme ; and the plot is of horrid simplicity. The 
first and only lesson that the mother of Valida has 
taught her daughter, is to preserve her reputation. 
In this world there is, according to her, neither 
virtue, nor honour, nor duty, nor remorse—there is 
only reputation. Virtue is no more than a name— 
but reputation is virtue’s mantle ; it is the marriage- 
garment, without which one is not admitted to the 
orgies of the world. Reputation—reputation ! and 
then nothing besides,—nor earth, nor heaven, nor 
happiness, nor conscience! The wretched Valida 
has but too well comprehended the frightful conse. 
quences of a maternal lesson like this;—accordingly, 
she abandons herself to her passions, in entire secu- 
rity both of mind and heart,—for she feels sure of 
preserving her fame. 

The second romance by the same author has for 
its title La Pierre de Touche ; and its moving prin- 
ciple is not reputation, but money. Money is to 
men, in the system of this author, what reputation is 
to women. The moral, and the moral influences, of 
both, are alike—and yet it is a young woman, as I 
have said, handsome, noble, and who should, for these 
reasons, be happy, who has written all this! 

What shall I say?—Where idleness becomes a tenth 
Muse—the Muse most followed and listened to—we 
are not to expect that she should produce works of a 
better order. Satiety is the mother of excesses of all 
kinds; and exhausted minds are only to be excited 
by long draughts of brandy and spirits-of-wine. We 
have seen wretched drunkards to whom even aqua- 
fortis became necessary—This wine and brandy 
literature is still in full vogue amongst us—How 
far have we wandered from Adéle de Sénanges and 
Ourika! 

There are still, however, amongst us some women 
of calmer temperament, cooler head, and more re- 
gulated imagination, whose writings are a protest 
against these literary debaucheries. A lady, who has 
much of the ready coin of talent, and whose reputa- 
tion would have extended much farther than it has if 
she could have persuaded herself to be less vague— 
Madame Gay, has written several tales of the old 
Court, of acknowledged grace and interest. About 
three years ago we were presented with a romance 
by her, which treated of the manners of the Empire, 
and had for title and subject, Un Mariage sous 
U'Empire. Madame Gay has been thoroughly con- 
versant with the manners of that period—is well ac- 
quainted with all its secret intrigues, its disappointed 
ambitions, its furious rivalries, its unbridled egotism, 
and its incredible absurdities. She has seen-all its 
parvenus of a day, jostling, and crowding, and crush- 
ing each other, to catch a single look from the great 
master. She has seen its gentlemen of the sword, 
returning, covered with powder from the field of 
battle, to kneel and solicit the distinguished honour 
of becoming gentlemen of the ante-chamber. She 
has seen noble soldiers of fortune lay.aside their old 
uniform, all covered over with the . honour- 
able wounds, to clothe themselves in ridiculous 
trappings of the Court which gave them an appear- 
ance so grotesque ;—and she has fathomed all the 
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vanity of those grandes dames—ladies of the Impe- 


rial Court, by the will of the Emperor! She was 
present at all the struggles of that impromptu Court 
to resemble the old Court—to put on its vices, its 
elegance, its etiquette, its bearing, and its exclusive 
languages—though the result of those efforts was only 
to succeed in the adoption of its absurdities,—to the 
great chagrin of Napoleon. All this has Madame 
Gay seen, with the eye of one who sees well, and 
can remember; and therefore it is that,—although 
her book is certainly the book of a woman of genius, 
—yet I do not find in it so lively a picture of that 
striking and admirable péle-méle as I think we had a 
right to expect from her. 

However, in the midst of that court, brilliant with 
a splendour alike so false and so perishable—and 
which was just such a torment to him amid his glories 
as a spot of oil might have been upon his mantle of 
velvet sprinkled with golden bees—what did the 
Emperor Napoleon ?—How did he manage matters 
with his dukes and barons of new creation ?— What 
did he make of his duchesses of yesterday, embarrassed 
as they were with the long sweeping trains cf their 
silken robes?—To make himself emperor was an 
easy task; to seize for himself the crown of Louis 
XVI. and place it on his own head was easy ;—em- 
peror he was—and more than emperor born, for he 
was an emperor who had achieved empire for himself! 
—but to extract from the plebeian multitudea nobility 
proportioned to his own nobleness—to select from 
the citizen family, princes full grown, and approach- 
ing to his own princely stature—to find among his 
iron-clad captains, gentlemen to embroider after all 
sorts of patterns—to discover, amid the female crowd 
which followed in the wake of his glory, heads stately 
enough, glances proud enough, hearts tender enough, 
and sthiles refined enough to make them, all at once, 
into real grandes dames of Trianon or Versailles— 
these were achievements beyond your power, most 
magnaminous and all-powerful emperor !—As little 
was it given to your conquering will to make at a 
later period out of all your poets, a Corneille, a La- 
fontaine, a Racine, or a Moliére. In the matter of 
greatness, you have achieved your own—with that 
be content ! 

Notwithstanding, as the emperor’s was an iron and 
unbending wiil, a nobility he was determined, at any 
cost, to create for himself—a nobility which should 
have in nothing to envy the ancient noblesse—a nobi- 
lity after hisown dimensions, great and glorious as him- 
self. He contrived, therefore, the scheme of mingling 
the blood of his captains with the blood of the ancient 
nobles of the past era; he joined the twenty quar- 
terings of the young girl with the twenty battles of 
his young soldiers, and said to himself“ What nobility 
twenty years hence shall equal the nobility of my 
creation ? I will have for chamberlains of my son 
the grand-children of Saint Louis and of Auster- 
litz.” Thus thought the emperor; and in his san- 
guine imagination he planted a fruitful nobility 
around himself—after the fashion of his gaoler in 
later days; who said to him, in his burning island— 
General, you ask for shade—we will plant trees.” 

And, like those trees, the shadow with which the 
great emperor sought to surround himself in his 
court, had not time to spread—those noble scions, 
grafted by his own strong hand, bore no fruits ; those 
two nobilities, united by a forced marriage, violently 
divorced themselves, when the emperor was no longer 
there, to enforce his command of love and union. 
Those alliances, so vaunted by the eulogists of the 
imperial wisdom, have produced no issue. ‘The dove 
would not pair with the vulture, nor the eagle mate 
with the raven. Each of the two nobilities has re- 
sumed its own natural course —the ancient one, 
upwards, in the direction of monarchy ; and the young 
has descended towards liberty. Each has returned 
towards its own source ;—or rather, it may be said that, 
between the two, the Peopte have suddenly grown 
great, and shadow with their far-spreading branches 
the one and the other of those unproductive pomps 
—now no more than illustrious vanities! 

Here were materials, then, for a good romance, 
with the title and subject—Un Mariage sous ? Empire ; 
but Madame Gay has recoiled before her subject. 
She treads cautiously alongside of that hidden fire, 
covered by its own ashes. She has not had the 
courage to throw into her story the rival pride of the 
contending and jealous aristocracies—the aristocracy 





of yesterday, and the aristocracy of the olden times 
—the aristocracy of the crusades of Saint Louis, and 
the aristocracy of the crusades of Napoleon—both 
sprung from the East—the one and the other having 
gathered their escutcheons and mottoes on the same 
burning sands—each believing the land of France to 
be its own, and each alike deceived. For the land of 
France belenged, in fact, to none but the Emperor, 
and, after him, to all the subjects of the Emperor. 

It is, then, the details, infinitely ingenious and in- 
teresting, into which she has entered, that have pre- 
served this book of Madame Gay. There is scarcely 
an anecdote of those days which she does not relate 
as she has seen or heard it; scarcely an amour of 
which she does not remember the commencement, 
and alas! the termination also; not an event the 
most minute, of which she does not give you, with 
the most charming abandonment, all the particulars 
—reviews, Te Deums, the imperial marriage, the 
imperial baptism, the imperial and royal fétes—no- 
thing has she forgotten—excepting only her subject, 
the Emperor's marriages—Un Mariage sous Empire. 

Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis, says 
Virgil; the Emperor called that system of marriages 
his fusion ;— My system of fusion required it”—writes 
he on some occasion. And to that same system 
of fusion he subjected himself, also ;—he, too, con- 
tracted his Mariage sous l’'Empire—he united his 
own royalty with the royalty of the Austrian Empe- 
ror. Europe looked out for a miracle from these 
nuptials of the sun;—and their issue was a king of 
Rome—sickly and poor, and dying only a German 
duke. 

The daughter of Madame Gay—the same charm- 
ing Delphine whom we shall meet with again, amongst 
the poets,—now Madame de Girardin, leaving poesy 
for romance, has lately produced the history of La 
Canne de M. de Balzac—that celebrated and curious 
stick, which has shared, amongst us, the fate of the 
tail of Alcibiades’ dog, only with this difference, that 
its fame will be of shorter duration, for plagiarisms, 
however slightly so, are always short-lived. 

In spite of my disposition to omit nothing if I can 
help it, I very much fear that I may, nevertheless, 
forget some three or four dozen of romance-writers, 
How, indeed, should I remember those wretched 
manufacturers of fictions, who vaunt their own arti- 
ficer-powers to the booksellers as journeymen artisans 
do to their masters ? These persons produce romances 
as a boot-maker does boots—their works may be 
valued after the same fashion as one values the pro- 
ducts of the tan-pit. There are,in this labouring 
class of literature, men who have produced more 
volumes than Voltaire! M. de la Mothe Langon, 
for example, asks only eight days to write his large 
octavo volume—and keeps his word ; and often pro- 
duces, in this impromptu manner, what is quite equal 
to any other of the works of the literary journeymen. 
Compile away unremittingly, then, ye poor in fancy ! 
arrange, derange, repeat and adapt; you are in 
the right, as two things prove,—you find a publisher 
and a public. 

There is, amongst our most esteemed story-writers, 
an author whom I must not forget—M. de Saintine. 
He isa man of boundless fancy, a skilful analyst, 
and a correct and chaste writer. He has the great 
merit of producing little—writing only when he is 
in the humour. We are indebted to him for several 
works of indisputable merit—Le Mutilé, Une Mai- 
tresse sous Louis Treize, and last of all Picciola, 
Picciola is a charming little perfumed tale ; its heroine 
a flower, and Napoleon Bonaparte its hero. “ Para- 
dox! impossible!” you wiil exclaim—and truly I 
acknowledge that it would have seemed impossible 
to me too; nevertheless I know, and can assure you, 
that that gredt difficulty M. de Saintine has achieved. 
His little book is all full of a sweet ‘and tender 
interest, not to be resisted by readers of gentle heart 
and peaceful imagination. 

In the first rank of modern romance and tale 
writers, must be placed the most energetic and im- 
passioned of them all—M. Frédéric Soulie. This 
gentleman possesses great advantages over all his 
rivals. He is born emphatically the man of the 
drama. The natural arrangement of a plot—and the 
bringing on a dénouement, bold, unexpected, and ter- 
rible, constitute his especial talent. You see, at 
once, in reading his books, that it is his destiny to con- 





duct to a rapid catastrophe the most intense passions | which bore, on its title-page, the venerated name of 





and terrible movements of the human heart. One 
fairly started on his way, he never hesitates for ay 
instant—because he never for an instant loses gj 
of his proposed goal. His genius is inexhaustj 
whether in fiction or in history; for he draws his 
materials, with equal profusion and facility, either 
from his own imagination, or from the old chromicles 
of past days, which he has studied from time to time 
in secret, that he might surprise us with an erudition 
of which he had not been suspected. The romances 
of M. Frédéric Soulie are already numerous, and he 
is not likely yet to be soon exhausted. His first 
romance was entitled Les deux Cadavres. The period 
is well chosen ; it is that critical moment for England, 
when the death of Cromwell and the restoration of 
the Stuarts had placed her between two despotisms ; 
but England finally chose liberty. Scarcely had the 
imbecile Richard Cromwell—as the Prince de Contj 
called him to his face—quitted the Castle of Wind. 
sor, carrying with him, as the sole memorial of his 
sovereignty of eight days, the humble addresses of 
England, prostrate, for a moment at his feet, ere the 
English revolution was accomplished, amidst all 
manner of impieties, audacities, and madness, The 
rage of the royalists fell upon that unfortunate coun. 
try without mercy. Charles II.—that pale and 
licentious copyist of the graceful irregularities and 
wise despotism of Louis X 1 V.—suffered his favourites 
to fill the mourning kingdom with revenge and may 
sacre. It was a dreadful reaction, the story of which 
history has preserved to us; and to which nothing 
was wanting that could enhance its horrors,—not 
even famine or pestilence ; as if Providence had re. 
solved to perpetuate for ever, by an incredible cor- 
flict of all evils, the fearful memories of that bloody 
time. Such is the back-ground on which M. Frédéric 
Soulie has drawn, with the bold touch of a master, 
his romance of Les deux Cadavres. 

I leave you to imagine this gloomy tale, which 
our author has written as it were in blood. Sur 
round Les deux Cadavres, as well as you can, with 
all the physiognomies of that period—fanatical 
puritans, young royalist girls, whose dreams are of 
the martyr,—and with all the varied incidents of 
those two revolutions, struggling and fighting hand to 
hand, and you will still scarcely have an idea of this 
terrible book, in which England plays all parts—is, 
at once, tyrant and slave, butcher and martyr, 
royalist and round-head, Charles the First and 
Oliver Cromwell. 

But terror is not the sole Muse of M. Frédéric 
Soulie’s inspiration, although his favourite one. He 
deals at times in softer colours, and descends—even 
easily, and with a pliability of talent almost incredible 
— into the mysteries of the bourgeoise life—into the 
privileged realm of M. de Balzac. Le Conseiller 
d’ Etat, (if you strike out of it an unfortunate chapter 
on the revolution of July, an useless episode, and 
unskilfully brought in) is entirely a bourgeois book, 
—all whose events, sentiments and reflections wear 
the character of every-day life. 

Since writing Le Conseiller d’Etat, M. Frédéric 
Soulie has returned to his historical studies; for 
which, in his romances, he has a great partiality. 
He has, yet, only produced the early volumes of his 
Romances of Languedoe, and that is, therefore, a 
book to criticize, hereafter. But, in the meantime, 
everything may be hoped for from the author of Le 
Vicomte de Beziers. , 

Speaking of historical romances, we should commit 
a great oversight, were we to pass, in silence, over @ 
man whom England pictures to herself as being at 
least as old as Methuselah,—but who is, nevertheless 
the youngest of all our romance-writers ;—that man 
is the bibliophile, Jacob. It is about a dozen years 
since M. Paul Lacroix, the young and learned writer 
who shelters himself behind that transparent pset 
donyme, published his first work, Les Soirées de 
Walter Scott @ Paris; in which he announced him- 
self as an old man, wholly steeped in antiquarian 
lore, who had consumed, in the study of books, a long 
course of years,—and now, arrived at the age when 
men can no longer count the wrinkles on the brow, 
but may number their grey hairs, had betaken him- 
self to arranging his recollections. This explanation, 
introducing a new author, was received with all 
favour ; that is to say, the public firmly believed in 
the existence of old Jacob, le Bibliophile. His book— 
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Walter Scott,—equally venerated, amongst us, with 
that of Lafontaine, whose rival he is at our hearths— 
yasacollection of great interest, in which the France 
of antiquity was brought ably and systematically 
jnto action. At the same time,—by an effort which 
has often, since, been imitated by M. de Balzac, 
vat is not one of M. de Balzac’s successful imitations 
_the bibliophile Jacob copied very cleverly the old 
of Amyot and Rabelais;—not that the 

gyle was absolutely and strictly the old style—but 
#ill it had the appearance of it. It was, so to speak, 
the language of the Middle Ages, worked in new 
yords—as they manufacture old coffers, now-a-days, 
out of new oak planks. The old bibliophile did not 
even take the trouble to select any particular lan- 
e, out of all our old languages of different ages ; 

but wrote them all, one after the other—or even all 
at once, Which was still easier, and had a still stranger 
efect—like Froissart, and Joinville, and the Queen 
of Navarre, and the old poet Regnier, whose licences 








opening a subscription, to the profit of his glory. I 
announce to you, if the thing be not true, that it is 
currently believed in Paris. On you, then, be the 
blame that I am obliged to speak of this fruitful— 
a hundred times too fruitful—writer! I take you to 
witness that I am innocent of the attention which we 
are about to pay to this great romancer,—and that 
my notice of him lies at your door. 

Not that I intend to deny that his is a popular 
name,—that he is an author well received throughout 


| France,—one of those inexhaustible treasuries of in- 


vention which send out as many romances as the 
fall of Niagara flings up wreaths of foam. But is 
that sufficient to purchase renown ?—Sufticeth it that 
aman be much read, to entitle him to take a place 
in a history of literature ? Have we not, at all times, 
and in all literatures, had writers, privileged by 
ignorant and illustrious idleness,—as formerly clowns 
were kept in its ante-chambers? Had I attempted 
to entertain you with an account of all their extinct 


headopted. This mixture of all sorts of styles it is | works—works without substance or style—instead 
which has made the books of the youthful old man | of a volume such as I am writing for you now, I 


Jacob grow old so soon. The public, recovered from | 


must have written ten. Mercier, the author of the 


its first surprise, soon found out the learned fraud, | Tableau de Paris, had, in his day, a greater run even 
and grew weary of a manner which was, at once, | than M. Paul de Kock ;—even up to within ten 


amybody’s manner and nobody’s. 


However, the bibliophile Jacob, by dint of writing | who ever speaks of Mercier now ? 


years of his death, Mercier was an authority,—and 
Rétif de la Bre- 


books about old France, came, at last, to know it | tonne, the Gil Blas of the hedges and brooks, wrote 


vel. By little and little, he detached himself from | 


more than two hundred volumes, on all sorts of 


the Gothic form which he had adopted,—or, to speak | matters (matters is the word)—and who dreams, in 


more correctly, he flung away the old formule,— | 


and began to explore our annals for that for which all 
the world explores them, now-a-days—romances and 
damas. His unwearying perseverance has borne fruit. 


The bibliophile Jacob has found something more | 


than words—verba et vires, in the Middle Age. He 
hasfound, there, the touching story, Les deux Fous,— 
inwhich Francis the First plays a part so multiplied 


and varied :—he has found there La Dame Macabre, | 


afantastic narration, which proceeds to the accompa- 
siment of infernal music :—and there, finally, he has 
found his best romance, Le Rot des Ribauds—that 
oe of them all which is most abundant in learned 
and interesting details. His talent is not of that 
oder and kind which excites and subdues—com- 
nanding instant admiration ;—but there is, in this 
young man, so much patience—he is possessed by so 
eamest a desire to discover all things, and he travels 
with so much perseverance towards a doubtful goal, 
which is neither entirely romance nor entirely history, 
and which recedes before him, like a vain shadow, 
# he advances,—that it is impossible to avoid 
eteeming and loving a writer gifted with qualities 
eminent,—or regretting that there is a nameless 
something which will always prevent him from at- 
taining the first rank. The bibliophile Jacob, in 
spite of all his learning—which is indisputable,—is 
tot learned enough to walk by the side of M. Guizot ; 
tor, in spite of all his imagination,—which is lively 
and copious,—has he imagination enough to follow 
the track of M. Victor Hugo. Even on the ground 
of the Middle Ages, of which he knows far less 
than the bibliophile Jacob, M. Victor Hugo has 
left the latter far behind, at the very first bound he 
nade on those territories, of which, nevertheless, he 
Snot the discoverer:—for in learning, as in the 
maginative arts, nothing can supply the place of the 
creative genius. The power of creating is the great 
superiority of man amongst his fellows; and the 
bibliophile Jacob, do what he will, will never be a 
creative genius. 

In the wake of these writers, so deserving of homage 
—after all these men whom I have named, and who 
ae all more or less men of letters, I grieve to have 
to speak of a writer who does not deserve the name, 
and literary works which have never belonged, and 
never can belong, to literature, properly so called. I 
illude to M. Paul de Kock, and the works of M. 
Paul de Kock. It is really a great and unwilling 
scrifice which I make to you English; and I must 

firmly bent on omitting nothing, to bring my re- 
sdlution to the point of making it. The fault, how- 
ever, is with you; who, it is said, make great account 
of such frivolities ;—-with you, who, in your critiques, 
for which you ought to blush!) unhesitatingly place 
M. Paul de Kock by the side of our most illustrious 
‘nters,you who, recently, as it is reported on this 
tide of the channel, publicly signalized your sym- 
fthy with the romances of M, Paul de Kock, by 





our day, of writing the history of Rétif de la Bre- 
tonne? There are men who seem born expressly 
for oblivion. There are reputations—or rather 
rumours—which are the natural food of the wind, 
and which the wind floats about as its plaything— 
ludibria ventis. Whenever a book escapes out of 
the language and grammar of the country where it is 
written—as often as it failsto represent either the man- 
ners, or the genius, or the passions, or the interests, or 
the wants, or even the instincts of the society for which 
it has been composed, it is, in my opinion, treason 
to the cause of literature to take any notice of it. 
There was a romance-writer, under the Empire, 
and in the early years of ‘the Restoration, who was 
the very Voltaire of sub-lieutenants and drum- 
majors, and milliners—of all the empire of Bona- 
parte ;—the name of this Voltaire was Pigault le 
Brun. There is not a man of fifty, in the present 
day, who does not still speak to you with admiration 
of M. Botte, and of L’Enfant du Carnaval, and 
other Saturnalia of a genius which respected no one, 
but surrendered itself remorselessly, fearlessly, and 
undisguisedly, to all sorts of excesses. Well! after all 
this prodigious success, who, to-day, would introduce 
Pigault le Brun and his romances into a history of 
literature? Assuredly no one, for they no longer in- 
terest anybody. From time to time, perhaps, as these 
romances grow old and older, some curious reader 
may undertake to open one or two of their detached 
volumes, to ascertain by what kind of literature the 
wits of the grande armée refreshed themselves—and 
how far a worthy man of heart and genius, (for Pi- 
gault le Brun had both) could outrage the dignity of 
letters, with the sole view of amusing the idleness of 
guard-rooms and bivouacs. 

However, since it must be so, let us speak of M. 
Paul de Kock ;—an undertaking more perilous than 
you imagine—nay, life itself is not unfrequently 
risked to read one of our romances in vogue. It is 
the custom with us to send for the volumes to the 
circulating library, from whence we receive them 
soiled and stained, within and without. You English, 
who are persons of more fastidious habits, and would 
be as much ashamed to use another man’s book as 
his toothpick or his comb,t will scarcely believe the 
extent to which the hiring and borrowing of books is 
carried amongst us. In a population of thirty-two or 
thirty-three millions which France possesses, the sale 
of the most successful book seldom exceeds two 
thousand copies—and what are two thousand copies 
amongst thirty millions of souls! Scarcely is the 
book purchased by the book-lender, ere a crowd of 
readers settle down upon it, like a swarm of destruc- 
tive flies. By the second day, it already bears the 
traces of all sorts of dirty hands, and the infection of 
every kind of breath. Each idle man, for his two 





+ For the information of M. Janin and his compatriots, 
we think it right to i that the practice is much 
the same in both countries.—Ld,. Ath. 








sous, pounces upon his share of the prey: the grisette 
carries off the unfortunate volume to her lodging— 
the duchess to her boudoir. M. le marquis waits 
for it till his coachman has finished reading it ; and 
antechamber and salon share between them its melan- 
choly tatters. The unhappy book which came white 
and clean from the publisher’s shop—to what a con- 
dition has it come !—exhaling all sorts of odours— 
musk and tobacco-smoke at once—soiled by all 
manners of stains—pommade and candle-grease— 
and marked with all impressions—those of the dirty 
hand, and of the hand of vice: and, in addition, the 
worthy readers load its margins with criticisms, abuse, 
foul expressions and filthy thoughts. But no matter; 
—nothing can stay the eager curiosity of the ama- 
teurs of this species of literature. I have seen young 
and beautiful Frenchwomen—women whom a faded 
rose of yesterday would offend—women who grow 
faint at the scent of the tuberose—women who will 
not put the same gloves twice on their hands—these 
women have I seen display upon their gilded stands, 
or spread out upon their rich and flowing robes, the 
vilest old books that the human imagination can 
conceive, beneath the meanest or most infamous roof, 
I have seen them hold in their delicate hands, tat- 
tered leaves, that the very rag-gatherer would hesi- 
tate to fling into his basket their soft eyes dwelt 
upon the page which was revolting for its un- 
cleanness ;—their nostril was not offended by its 
putrid exhalations; they hungered after that rotten 
book, that literary dung-heap. These noble lgdies 
did not blush to share in the filthy pleasure of their 
laqueys and waiting-women:—it never occurred to 
them to escape from that ignoble community by 
purchasing the book which they were desirous to 
read, and keeping it to themselves, that they might, 
at least, enjoy the virgin whiteness of those pages 
which they admitted to their closest intimacy. Thus, 
the same woman who ungrudgingly gives her four or 
five Louis for a box at the Opera—a fugitive pleasure 
of three hours, and which approaches only in the 
costly garb of ceremony—never dreams of giving 
more than two sous per volime for the work which 
comes to amuse her by her own fireside, or under 
her favourite tree,—takes her just as it finds her—is 
her very humble servant, and submissively follows 
her where she will... Let him explain this, who can 
explain the horrible pleasure which so many worthy 
people, of all conditions, find in carrying to their 
lips the same half-washed glass, for the purpose of 
drinking therefrom the same insipid or nauseous 
beverage. For my own part, I have never read 
more than the second volume of a romance of M. 
Paul de Kock’s—called Za Pucelle de Belleville, so 
called because one Voltaire has written a poem en- 
titled La Pucelle d’ Orléans; in the same manner as 
the said M. Paul de Kock has written a romance 
entitled Le Cocu, because one Moliére has written 
a comedy entitled Le Cocu imaginaire. 

Why, then, you will ask, is it that such books are 
read, and devoured, from their first page to their 
last—that there is not one copy in a hundred which 
is not stained and torn, and soiled by the eager hands. 
of the readers? How is it that such works can 
have furnished the subject of a recent trial between 
two booksellers, each of whom claimed the right to 
publish the complete works of M. Paul de Kock ? 
I will explain to you what you seek to know. It 
is that throughout this class of works, disowned alike 
by good taste, good sense, sound style, and sane 
imagination—by all, in fact, which characterises 
rational men—over this boundless ocean of poor and 
puerile inventions—the author has sprinkled asome- 
thing, which can be replaced by no other quality, 
and itself qualifies all others, wit, genius, invention, 
and style. That something, so sprinkled over these 
pages, almost undetected by reader and author, is a 
sort of homeopathic sprighfliness—a ten-thousandth 
portion of gaiety, scattered throughout the sixty or 
eighty volumes, entitled Les Giuvres Completes de M. 
Paul de Kock. Judge then, what must be the in- 
fluence of that quality—gaiety ! 

Having, now, so greatly extended the too long but 
very important history of modern romance—now 
that this chapter is drawing to a close,—let us wind 
it up by some account of that extraordinary writer 
whose single name attracts the speculation of all 
literary Europe, and who is, perhaps, the greatest 
phenomenon of the present day, 
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Who, then, is he—or who is she ?—man or woman 
—angel or demon—paradox or truth? In any case, 
he is one of the greatest writers of his age. Whence 
cometh she ?—how hath he appeared amongst us? 
How, all at once, hath ske stumbled upon that mar- 
vellous and maniform style ?—and why hath he be- 
taken himself to overwhelming the entire frame of 
society, with his deep disdain, bitter irony, and cruel 
scorn? What an enigma is that man—what a phe- 
nomenon that woman! How interesting an object, 
at once of our sympathies and our fears, is that being 
of a thousand diversified passions—that woman—or 
rather that man and woman in one ;—and where is 
the critic daring enough to attack them face to face, 
and skilful enough to explain them ! + 

Shortly after the revolution of July,—about the 
turbulent period when, by a sudden caprice of the 
people, that royalty, which thought itself im- 
mortal, had been as violently overthrown and shi- 
vered to pieces as if by a thunderbolt—a hand- 
some young man, with quick and penetrating eye, 
dark hair, and intellectual bearing—lively, laughing, 
curious, and unconstrained—entered Paris. He had, 
for friends, his ardour, his beauty, his youth, his 
courage, and his hopes. What he sought at Paris 
was more than he, himself, knew; but he found 
there liberty and poetry—passions for his heart— 
tears for his eyes—emotions for his soul—and words 
and colours for his thoughts. Whence came he ?— 
no matter—assuredly he came from whence come 
poets and great writers! What left he behind him? 
—no matter, still, to you—but he left behind him 
all that others leave when they bid adieu to family 
and home—he left behind him peace, and repose, 
and happiness ! 

It must be avowed, however, that for the child 
rebelling against her father—the wife flying from her 
husband—the as yet unacknowledged genius that 
loves to heap ruins upon ruins,—1830 was a well- 
chosen year for coming to Paris, in search of a field for 
her daring, her style, and her imagination. That city, 
but lately so tranquil, and so calmly occupied with 
the arts, with eloquence, and with poesy, had become 
an absolute chaos of ambition and disorders of all 
kinds, Everywhere riot, everywhere terror, every- 
where the new-comer of yesterday remorselessly re- 
placing the master of the day before,—everywhere 
Licence lifting up its head—and everywhere a raging 


people, busy, after having broken the throne, with | 


breaking the altar, and chasing God from the sanc- 
tuary, as it had chased the king from the Tuileries. 
Yes, the moment was well chosen, for adventurers 
of all kinds—adventurers after ambition, or after 
fortune—adventurers of genius and of poetry, or ad- 
venturers of passion and of love. 

Thus our bold adventuress of yesterday, thanks 
to her genius, her coolness, and her courage, soon 
found herself marvellously at her ease with a revo- 
lution which was about to stand greatly in need of 
new writers and new poets. How much of daring 
and of originality that revolution was soon to require 
at the hands of the new-comers ‘into the arena of its 
strife! George Sand—for he it was—with that mira- 
culous intelligence which is composed of the mingled 
intelligence of the two sexes, felt himself, at once, as 
warmly excited as the young conscript in his first 
battle. Already was her hand groping in the literary 
ammunition-box, to find there the baton of a marshal 
of France. Once more, picture to yourself a comely 
young man, of low stature, and daring spirit, with a 
forehead broad, lofty, and marked with the characters 
of intelligence—animated, curious, serious, bustling, 
—and rejoicing and proud in his freedom, as is the 
youth who has escaped from college, full of fire, full 
of passion, full of heart, and full of his own future, 
but ignorant of that future altogether :—such’ was 
George Sand. Judge, then, how far his eye was 
likely to be dazzled amid the passions of that revo- 
lutionized city, heaving and boiling like the lava of a 
voleano—judge how his head would be turned by 
the clamour of those yet agitated streets. . Imagine 
how he went everywhere, to see all things—the 
deserted and empty Tuileries—the church of Saint 
Germain l’Auxerrois, desecrated by a troop of 
maskers on a carnival morning—and above all, the 





t From the manner in which M. Janin has spoken of this 
writer, it may be necessary to inform the English reader 
that George Sand is the pseud Mad Dude- 
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new royalty, which rode on horseback through the 
streets, over the loosened stones of July, that shook, 
as if with amaze to feel, yet, upon them, the tread 
of a king. Judge how that burning soul, whose 
dreams, amid the calm of a provincial dwelling, 
had peopled Paris with so many strange things, was 
astonished and excited when it found that even its 
own wild dreams were far surpassed. You can un- 
derstand how the social derangement became a great 
festival, full of joy, and hope, and exultation, for that 
disordered mind, that revolted spirit, and that be- 
wildered heart ! 

Thus was it with George Sand, in the first mo- 
ments of his arrival—I was about to say of his con- 
quest. Already, and without his knowledge, had the 
revolutionary enthusiasm taken possession of him. 
He could conceive no pleasure beyond that of tram- 
pling on those heaps of sudden ruins, which might 
have been supposed piled together for the very pur- 
pose of forming a pedestal for himself. He was 
drunk with amazement. Already did he perceive 
that, amid all those scattered regalities, all those 
masterless sceptres, he must be both unlucky and 
unskilful if he failed to pick up a sceptre and a re- 
gality for himself. Intoxicated with ambition and 
impatient for fame, in search of fame he wandered 
over all those crowded wrecks. He went, and came, 
and was everywhere. At times, he represented to 
himself that society was probably on the eve of its 
dissolution, and that he was about to witness the de- 
struction of all the social institutions, and all laws 
divine and human—marriage and baptism included. 
The idea inspired him with a sort of frantic passion, 
which grew into a nameless, vast, and fathomless 
feeling; and out of this feeling was fashioned his 
genius, which has built its throne upon ruins. It is 
probable that but for the revolution of 1830, the 
antisocial pamphleteer, George Sand, would have, 
yet, to learn that he is the most powerful of destruc. 
tives. Fighteen-hundred-and-thirty revealed to him 
the secret of his own strength and capacity. It 
was in view of its wrecks and disorders that George 
Sand became conscious of being a great writer,—as 
Lafontaine is said to have suddenly awakened a great 
poet, at the reading of one of the odes of Malherbes, 
Behold your work, then, revolutionists of France !— 
your revolution is about to give birth to those rebel- 
lious minds, La Mennais, George Sand, Carrel, and 
many another. You have torn up and flung about the 
pavements of July ; and from their stones are about 
to issue, fully armed, like the sons of Cadmus, those 
earnest and passionate spirits of revolution, who, by 
their eloquence and genius, shall subject to the per- 
petual questioning of every day the renewed frame- 
work of society, which it has cost you so much to 
construct. 

George Sand is the most powerful and characteris- 
tic child, literary and political, of the Barricades of 
July. However, when our young poet was a little 
recovered from his mystification, when his imagina- 
tion grew somewhat more calm, when he had seen 
all that there was for him to see, and heard all that 
he could hear, and felt all that he had to feel, George 
Sand returned to the mere hole in whieh he had his 
abode. There, seriously and deliberately, did he 
examine himself, to ascertain if indeed he were 
sufficiently strong to publish and maintain the cruel 
truths and remorseless paradoxes which he had con- 
ceived,—and to express the varied passions which 
had flung him, as yet a novice and ignorant of all 
the things of the world, into the midst of a revolu- 
tion. After the first moments of reflection, this child 
set about the arduous work, like a man of action— 
as he was. He produced a romance, in four duode- 
cimo volumes,—written, as it were, in a breath; and 
he flung fearlessly into it opinions of all sorts, good 
and bad. His pen was in his hand, and never had he 
felt so happy or so young. When this experimental 
romance was completed, a publisher was to be found. 
Then, seizing his hat and cane, and gathering up as 
well as he could, his long, rich, dark hair, George 
Sand sallied forth to enjoy the ripple of the river, 
and the sighing of the breeze, and glimpses of fair 
girls, all gaily clad, and glistening in the sun. 

However, by dint of seeking, he succeeded, at 
length, in finding a publisher ;—who seeing our author 
so sprightly and unembarrassed, offer him, laugh- 
ingly, “a very bad romance, written in less than a 
fortnight,” consented to undertake the venture ; and 





proposed to risk four hundred francs, for the foy 
volumes of an unknown writer, who laughed so freely 
at himself and his own book. “ Four hundred . 
for four volumes of mine!” said George Sand, “tha 
is a good deal ;"—and the money of the unfortungip 
publisher was (still with a laugh) flung into a come 
of the author's chamber, till it was spent, crown after 
crown. 

This first romance, Rose et Blanche, is exactly like 
a book written by two different pens—and two pens 
an alliance between which would have seemed jp. 
possible. It appears the work of two writers, of 9, 
posite schools, brought together by accident, byt 
separated as much by thought as by style,—anj, 
whom a reader at all practised, would run no risk of 
ever confounding together :—the one clear, correct, 
elegant,—but calm, gentle, peaceful, decent, guarded, 
and shrinking from all that might appear too boli: 
the other, on the contrary, impetuous, ardent, darine 
all things,—and stopped only on the confines of hay. 
barism, by the sure and marvellous instinct of the 
great writer. It is, in truth, a curious production, 
and will puzzle not a little future critics when they 
are told—* Here is a book written by a man and q 
woman ; point out which are the portions written by 
the former, and which by the latter.” Thereupon 
the critics will betake themselves to the task; and 
finding, on the one hand, pages, simple, easy, modest 
and decent, they will exclaim, “ Undoubtedly, this 
is the work of a woman”; and beholding, on the 
other, entire chapters which are ‘furious, violent, 
quite naked as it were, and filled with the most bum- 
ing details of passion—or which look as if they had 
been written by an iron pen in a hand of iron, they 
will say, “Beyond question it is a man—and a 
powerful man too—who has written these lines” 
Now, if the critics say all this, they will be mistaken, 
twice over; they will attribute to the man that which 
is the property of the woman—and to the woman 
that which was written by the young man. Neyer 
did an author prepare more trouble for future com- 
mentators than George Sand. 

However, this confusion of two natures could not 
long suit George Sand. That celebrated woman 
amongst all celebrated women—whose appearance 
would have killed with mortification and chagrin 
even Madame de Staél herself, if Madame de Staél 
had been her contemporary, resolved to be wholly, 
and in spite of everything, a man. To be so, was 
something more than her ambition.—it was her 
destiny and her nature. All that there was of ma 
culine in her mind revolted violently when, acciden- 
tally carried away by the force of habit, she became 
from time to time, and for a moment, a woman 
again ;—when she found her heart beating as a 
woman's heart is accustomed to beat, and her eyes 
moistened with the moisture which dims a woman’ 
eye. The two natures which struggled for the pos 
session of this extraordinary being,—formed to be 
the glory of whichever sex it might please her to 
adopt—engaged in terrible and furious combats, 
traces of which are to be discovered in her letter. 
The strife was long between this soul of a woman 
and mind of a man; but a careful examination of 
that singular contest will itself explain the causes of 
the victory of the one, and the defeat of the other, of 
these two conflicting natures. The character of the 
combat was measured and marked in George Sand; 
— it was the man who shrank, and the woman who 
advanced : but, finally, the man carried off the prize, 
on condition, however, that he should implicitly 
obey the passions of the woman. George Sand 
stripped herself of that second nature which was no 
her own, and made herself what she desired to be, 
—a man, with all the instincts, the art, the taste, and 
the feelings of a woman,—a woman, with all the 
courage, the boldness, and the scepticism of a mar. 
He was emancipated from all duties, even towards 
her,—and she was acquitted of all respect, evel 
towards him. The tie which linked the two tr 
gether in a common soul was broken by the womat, 
in favour of the man—and broken, I may add, vi 
lently, abruptly, pitilessly, and with as much energy 
and courage as if a breach of duty had been ™ 
question. 

Once his own master—once become a Maly 
George Sand was true to his novel nature ;—thi 
time he wrote a man’s book. He produced Jndianai 
and this book, as soon as it had appeared, created 4 
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deep and lively sensation in the literary world. In 
fact, never since the days when romances were first 

“ten in France,—never since Gil Blas and Manon 
Jescaut (I should say, Manon Lescaut and Gil Blas) 
had a more profound and steady, but, at the same 
time, a sadder, more unjust, or more bitter, glance 
peen taken at society. How skilfully are the fine 
shadings of the Parisian world—its world of yesterday 
_an epoch which had been, often, either extravagantly 
flattered or extravagantly lashed, but never seriously 
judged—caught and rendered in Indiana! On the 
one side, we have an old soldier of the empire, stern, 
egotistical, cold, soulless—a portrait whose original 
everybody had seen, but no one dared to represent, 
for fear of giving the lie direct to the Thédtre’ des 
Variétés, to M. Gouthier, of the Gymnase, and, above 
all, to the songs of Béranger ;—on the other, a loving 
woman, trembling, devoted, wretched, and dreadfully 
compromised in a marriage of which she understands 
neither the rights nor the duties,—a woman without 

inciples—destroyed even more by her hatred for 
her husband than by her love for her lover—victim 
of her head even more than of her heart. How 
fine a study is that woman! 

This unhappy, imprudent, and yiclding woman— 
incapable either of loving what she ought to love, 
or hating what she ought to hate—whose admiration 
and contempt are alike ill-bestowed—sees nothing 
in life beyond the passions of the present hour. She 
abandons herself without forethought to a conceited 
coxcomb,—one of those “ fine young men,” of mo- 
dern society, who fly, with so much alarm, before a 
real passion of love. The thus does justice as 
vell upon the “ fine young men” of M. Scribe, as 
upon the “braves soldats” of M. Brazier. Then, 
amongst these three personages so skilfully assem- 
bled, comes Norin, the young waiting-maid—as weak 
a her mistress, but more courageous and more pru- 
dent—who casts herself into the water, when de- 
cived in her love. And, finally, Ralph,’ the secret 
and devoted friend, who hides his tears, and controls 
his jealousy, and imposes silence on his heart,—and 
mddenly reveals himself, at length, with the excla- 
mation “ J am here!” when the poor Indiana has no 
longer a hope left on earth.—All these are so many 
creations, 

After Indiana, appeared Valentine :—and by this 
tine, the style of the author had acquired still nobler 
powers ;—already masculine, it had gathered greater 
brilliancy, greater clearness, and greater freedom. 
Valentine, also, is the history of a woman whom mar- 
rage has dishonoured and destroyed, as so many 
other women are lost and destroyed by celibacy. This 
book, whose moral is the same as that of J/ndiana, 
lives chiefly by virtue of its details, full of grace, 
simplicity, and charm. It is incredible what mar- 
vellous variety the romancer has contrived to extract 
ftom Berry, the dullest and least productive of all our 
provinces. There are scenes in this romance (as, for 
example, the scene in the meadow, when those three 
women, so widely separated, but all presided over by 
the same sunbeam, and the same passion of the 
heart, are smitten with love of the same man,) which 
we worthy of the very greatest masters, and might 
hold their ground amid the most passionate pages 
ofthe Hélotse. Valentine, therefore, completed what 
Indiana had so well begun ;—it placed in the first 
literary rank of the present day,—with scarcely a 
tial amongst male writers—and certainly without 
posible rivalry amongst female ones, past, present, 
or to come,—the twice-conquering name of George 

It is not generally understood what sort of a thing 
literary reputation, at Paris, is ;—it is something like 
those impromptu royalties, unknown but yesterday, 
ad ‘knelt to, to-morrow. Thus the camel-keeper 

me a god! Nothing resists that fame, nothing 
amests it. It is its own creator—comes like the 
tom—breaks forth like the lightning. Between 
dbscurity and glory there is but the space of the 
theet of paper which divides them. Fame, that ca- 
Pricious goddess, whom so many in this world vainly 
all, by all sorts of invocations and all kinds of base- 
tess, shows herself, whenever there is a fortune to be 
ceated or exalted, in the most hidden retreat :—she 
soops upon her victim as the vulture upon the dove; 
he seeks out the being least known, and wreathes 
iglory round his brows which points him out to the 
swe and worship of the crowd. Literary reputation 
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is fortune, and power, and credit,—has its flatterers 
of the morning, and the noonday, and theeve. Thus, 
George Sand was suddenly seized, and as suddenly 
carried away, by a whirlwind of Parisian admiration, 
and flatteries, and slanders, and calumnies. He was 
the great enigma, the great occupation, and the 
great authority of a week. He was sought for in all 
places, at all hours, under all costumes ;—and dis- 
covered, at last, reading the books of Benjamin 
Franklin and the verses of our fugitive poets—and 
no more laughing at the one than at the other. He 
was seen, and admired—heard, and admired the 
more. George Sand, in his own home, is, by turns, 
a capricious young man, of eighteen, and a very 
pretty woman of from five-and-twenty to thirty ;— 
a youth of eighteen, who smokes and takes snuff 
with peculiar grace, and a grande dame whose bril- 
lianey and fancy at once astonish and humble you. 
Who can resist so many seductions, or escape the 
double empire of this charming person !—how refuse 
to abandon oneself, body and soul, to these two be- 
witching and inexplicable beings, who resemble no 
other beings, either in their virtues or their vices, 
their style, their passions, their graces, or their 
beauty,—two beings, of a thousand different names, 
a thousand opposing passions, and a thousand vary- 
ing caprices! 

Be not astonished, therefore, that such unhoped- 
for éclat and such unexpected plaudits, have got 
somewhat into the head of George Sand. Wiser 
than he, and less vain, have surrendered themselves 
to the intoxication of popular favour. It was at the 
most critical moment of his glory, that George Sand, 
laying aside, for an instant, his habit of a man, de- 
clared himself a woman (incessu patuit dea)! in a 
famous book, intituled, Lélia. This romance is, in 
every respect, a blot upon the literary life of George 
Sand. In Lélia are to be recognised neither the style, 
the imagination, the elegance, or the ingenious inven- 
tion of the author of Indiana and of Valentine. This 
time, George Sand, quitting the grave manly cloak 
which she had wrapped so eagerly and courageously 
around ker, has aimed at exhibiting herself as some- 
thing more than a woman—that is to say, according 
to her reckoning, as twice a man,—and, accordingly, 
she has fallen into the most serious excesses. Her 
Lelia is nothing less than an abominable creature, a 
courtezan, without either heart or senses—that is to 
say, the most horrible of all courtezans;—a prostitute 
without « prostitute’s excuse,—who goes howling 
like a lioness after the senses in which she is defi- 
cient, and sacrifices to the pleasure which she cannot 
obtain, a young man who loves her with his whole 
heart— while she, Lelia, loves the philosopher- 
convict ‘Trenmor, who loves not her. The book is 
an atrocious and sensual book, whose plot is wound 
and unwound by the agency of a courtezan and a 
galley-slave. Fortunately, Lélia is a book wholly 
without interest—a sort of poem in bad-enough 
prose, and having no relation with the former books 
of its author. 

Then, and immediately, perceiving how much he 
had deceived himself, and how completely his pane- 
gyric of women had given the best of the argu- 
ment to the men,—with a wonderful facility of 
talent, George Sand once more became, in his books, 
what nature and genius have made him—purely and 
simply aman. Truc it is, that in Indiana, in Valen- 
tine, and in Lélia our poor sex is horribly mal- 
treated, and that woman is therein exhibited, in spite 
of her extravagancies of all kinds, in the most mag- 
nificent light :—but what woman, as woman, would 
dare to speak thus of woman—or even of man? It 
should be mentioned, however, that George Sand 
has done something towards reinstating us men, in a 
last romance, intituled Jacques. This romance is 
written in letters; and, by the embarrassment of the 
narrative, the confusion of its personages, and a cer- 
tain general air of constraint which makes itself felt 
throughout the entire book, it may be seen that this 
justification of man against woman,—tardy and 
incomplete reparation as it is for the excesses of 
Lélia—must have cost its author a good deal of pain. 
Nay, even in this very plea in favour of men, if you 
examine it attentively, you will find that she has 
been guilty of treachery. Jacques, in spite of his 
goodness, his gentleness, his love, and his excellent 
qualities of every kind, is a defective hero,_who 
plays, at once, the greatest and the silliest of parts, 





Jacques, seeing his wife as unhappy in her home, as 
Indiana and Valentine, with their ignoble husbands, 
can hit, worthy man! on no better expedient than 
that of providing her with a lover ;—and when he 
finds himself dishonoured, going and flinging himself 
head foremost into a gulf! Notwithstanding some 
fine pages that the greatest of writers might be proud 
to own, this romance, written on the favourable side 
of the question, is far inferior to the two former ones. 
But, what else could be expected 2—one does not 
wholly extricate oneself, all at once, from an abo- 
minable romance, like Lélia. 

At present, George Sand, from time to time, pub- 
lishes charming novels; wherein the author of Jn- 
diana and of Valentine appears entirely restored to 
his accustomed spirit,—which is that of irony joined 
with grace, and vehemence united to fancy. André 
is a little masterpiece, of great simplicity and pow- 
erful interest ;—the young girl therein is innocent and 
budding as her own flowers. No affectation in this 
charming composition ; all is simple, and connected 
without effort. The old marquis and the young grisette 
are comic personages. There is nothing abrupt nor 
unexpected in the incidents. What glory and success 
for himn—or her—and what a pleasure for us, who 
admire and love him,—when George Sand surren- 
ders himself thus unconstrainedly up to the natural 
character of his genius, to his own graces of style, 
and his accustomed vivacity of sentiment! But 
alas! emphasis, and bad philosophy, and evil poli- 
tics, and the rage for systems, will, ere long, spoil 
this rare talent, if George Sand be not quickly on 
his guard. André has, already, expiated many faults, 
—showing us our gredt writer in all his grace, natu- 
ral and impassioned. In fact, George Sand excels at 
least as much in ridicule as in enthusiasm ;—his sar- 
casm is as prompt as his admiration, even in its 
greatest excesses ; and he preserves much simplicity, 
and great command over himself in both. He has 
brought back from his travels a thousand charming 
descriptions, a thousand familiar anecdotes, and a 
thousand original portraits—particularly of the Ita- 
lians. George Sand is infinitely better acquainted with 
Italy and the Italians than M. Victor Hugo, who, 
nevertheless, thinks himself well-informed on those 
subjects. At the present moment George Sand— 
and a great pity it is!—is occupied with political 
prejudices, which lead him along, without adding 
anything to his glory. He was desirous to make 
himself acquainted with what was passing in the 
world, and the first thing which caught his eye, there, 
was republicanism ;—and seeing how much courage 
had been wasted amid so many unheard-of revolu- 
tions, he loudly proclaimed himself a republican, 
We even suspect him of being somewhat of a sans- 
culotte; for the bonnet rouge would sit well upon 
that powerful and brilliant head, gracefully inclining 
over his right shoulder, like that of Alexander the 
Great. The republicans have opened their ranks, 
with clamorous welcome, to this new-comer. In the 
April trials, George Sand was seen in a gallery of 
the Chamber of Peers, encouraging his political 
friends by his presence and his gesture ;—and on the 
day when M. Michel de Bourges was condemned, 
Sand addressed a magnificent political letter to him, 
which might have been written by St. Just, in his 
better days of guiltless enthusiasm. Finally, it 
was nearly about the same time that George Sand 
introduced into one of his novels, the satirical por- 
trait of his country neighbour, M. le Prince de Tal- 
leyrand. 

Such are the facts which we have been able to 
collect respecting the great writer who attracts most 
powerfully the public attention in the present day. 
It is scarcely six years since she began to write, and 
already she is as firmly rooted in the public admira- 
tion as the best-established reputations. In style, 
she is equal, if not superior, to the finest writers of 
the age ;—in genius and imagination, she has left far 
behind her all the romance-writers of our day. Her 
irony is as cutting as her enthusiasm is eloquent. Had 
she so wished, she might have been celebrated for 
her beauty—so rare a quality amongst female wri- 
ters ;—but great would be her shame and humilia- 
tion, if any one should say to her—* you are beau- 
tiful.” In truth, however, others think as little of 
her beauty as she does herself:—the more nearly 
she is approached, the more the woman is forgotten 
in the presence of the great poet, the illustrious 
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writer, the ingenigus romancer of common life, the 
inflexible historian of the vanities and miseries of 
women, the vigorous scourger of the vices, the base- 
ness, and the egotism of men, and the bold pamph- 
leteer, who acknowledges no bridle, and endures no 
clog. What a woman and what a man are here !— 
a friend devoted even unto death, with alla woman’s 
fears and misgivings :—a woman as weak as the man 
is strong—a heart as calm as the head is ardent—a 
mind as full as the soul is void :—a double being, not 
to be sufficiently either praised or pitied, and whose 
presence excites equal admiration and fear. What 
progress this woman has made, and what progress 
she ought still to make! Starting from the domestic 
hearth, and leaping, at one bound, into glory : falling 
back again from glory into family life,—and never 
at her ease either in the one or the other! At once 
too great and too feeble ;—a poor soul restless even 
in the midst of its triumph ;—noble eyes that cannot 
weep—a noble heart that feeds upon itself, for want 
of other food. And what path of the world can you 
assign to this ardent genius, which ventures so fear- 
lessly upon the most difficult paths ?—or in what di- 
rection shall she proceed, who has traced for herself 
so wide a route? The pathway of George Sand 
bears no bad resemblance to those remains of Roman 
roads, built by giants, and leading to nothing—not 
even to a precipice. That spirit fitted to strive for 
all things,—as all spirits are that are gifted with 
firmness and resolution, (look at M. Thiers!) is 
stopped, on all sides, by an insurmountable wall of 
brass. What is she to do?—what to become? All 
paths are closed against George Sand ;—she is a 
woman! Lo! the public arena-is open—the passions 
are unchained—and the maxim of to-day is, enter 
who will into the government of the country. George 
Sand, like all disputative spirits, possesses the senti- 
ment of authority as strongly as it can be possessed ; 
make, then, of George Sand a minister of state? No! 
she is awoman! George Sand could wield a sword 
—war affrights her less than peace—the banner of 
her own choosing she would follow valiantly into the 
battle;—-make her, then, a general?— She is a 
woman!—In her moments of despondency and 
gloom, when she draws near to the skull which 
always stands upon her writing-table, watching 
with its vacant eyes her hours of thought—then a 
thousand religious ideas visit George Sand. She 
aspires to the peace of the Christian;—she dreams 
of incense, and the music of the church ;—make a 
bishop, then, of George Sand ?—She is a woman! 
What more shall I say? The greatest writer of 
her day, her pen is, by turns, impassioned, ener- 
getic, calm, violent, amorous; she speaks at all 
times, even in her wildest digressions, the finest 
—that is, the most correct—French; it cannot 
be denied that all the honours of style are hers; 
there is not in the French Academy—there is 
not in all the academies, French or foreign, of the 
world——a writer of the power of George Sand. Give 
her a seat, then, by the side of M. de Chateau- 
briand and M. de Lamartine,—each of whom would 
rise to make room for her, and do her honour ?— 
Still the same answer;—she is a woman! Thus, 
neither by the road of eloquence, nor of style, nor of 
authority, nor of faith, nor of politics, nor of the 
church—nor even through the Academy, that gate 
common to all—can this woman,—who is a great 
man,—advance. Should she even ask permission to 
teach men, to found a school of her own, she would 
be taunted with that word—woman! And if at 
length, wearied out with this protracted oblivion, 
ashamed to see herself thus shut out from amongst 
men, by their laws and customs, this woman—or this 
man—in a moment of irritation and of vengeance, 
shall suddenly turn her arms against that society of 
which she might have been the defender, and place 
herself in the ranks of the opposition, whose poetical 
embellishment she will assuredly be—that opposition 
itself, whenever the new-comer shall seek to impose 
upon it her powerful will, will cry out—* she is a 
woman!” 'Thus even opposition—that last resource 
of noble spirits disdained—is not permitted to George 
Sand :—she is a woman ! 

Unhappy she, and greatly to be pitied !—for, whilst 
she is proclaimed by the men, for an eloquent and 
illustrious woman, the pride of her sex—the women, 
on their side, in order to console themselves for the 
spectacle of so much beauty united with so much 








wit, so much imagination with so much eloquence, 
so much style with so much genius, and so much 
devotedness with so much courage, exclaim—* she 
is not a woman—she is a man!”_—and so saying, 
they affect to avoid her in terror, and veil their 
faces,—to the end, no doubt, that even their faces 
may be saved from contact with her intelligent face. 
Fear not, tremblers! George Sand, chased from the 
ranks of man, will not come amongst you, to reclaim 
her woman’s rights. She has taken you—the women 
—to her pity, on the same day when she took to her 
hatred all men:—and she herself sits, and will sit, 
proud and calm upon the boundary which separates 
those two opposite camps;—a queen amongst the 
men, and a king to you! 
[To be continued on the 24th instant.} 








TO A HAREBELL, GROWING BY A GRAVE-SIDE. 
Pretty flower, mourn for me, 
I’d rather hear thee sigh, 
Than friends that counterfeit a grief 
They feel no more than I. 
Pretty flower, mourn for me, 
I'd rather have thy tear, 
Than all a hypocritie world 
Could waste upon my bier. 
Pretty flower, mourn for me, 
And dirger’s time to save, 
Hang down thy little passing-bell 
And ring me to my grave. G. D. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Wr spoke last week of M. Barre’s delightful 
version of Taglioni ; we must this week notice a pair 
of excellent little busts of MM. Thalberg and Herz 
—faithful likenesses most cleverly wrought by Den- 
ton—which have been sent to us, and, we believe, are 
published by Messrs. D’Almaine & Co. Also, a gro- 
tesque figure of the former in plaster: the wonder- 
working youth stoops over his keys, producing his 
effects with a pair of hands, like a bunch of radishes 
—each armed witha triple number of fingers, There 
is compliment in this caricature—a rare union. Here 
we may string together a few musical rumours; one 
concerning a new opera by Onslow, “ just ready,” at 
the Opéra Comique, Paris—which report promises as 
“something especial:”* another touching a grand 
Concert which, it is said, is to be presently given in 
London, in aid of the funds for the erection of a 
monument to Beethoven: a third complains of the 
exorbitant terms asked by Madame Schroeder for 
the Birmingham Festival, forgetting the loss of avail- 
able time, rendered necessary if she kept that solitary 
engagement, there being no other musical meeting 
this year: a fourth promises, on the part of the 
same Birmingham Festival, the performance of a 
portion, at least, of Bach’s * Passione :’ a fifth would 
have us recommend to pianists, M. Le Pere’s new 
method of*tuning their instrument, sanctioned by 
the approval of MM. Cherubini, Le Sueur, Auber, 
Paér, Halevy and Berton. 

A writer in the Atlas appears to have been startled 
at the fact that our hint respecting what-was due to 
Lady Morgan, from a liberal ministry, was so soon 
followed by performance, and talks about “ the initi- 
ated,” &c. Now we are quite sure that any writer in 
so respectable a journal will believe us when we 
assert that no human being either suggested the 
paragraph he refers to or was aware of its intended 
insertion. We say thus much, for fulfilment has 
again closely followed on suggestion, and we have 
now to add, and we do so with great pleasure, that a 
pension has been conferred on Miss Mitford, than 
whom a more true-hearted Englishwoman, a more 
thoroughly English writer does not live; one whose 
works tend more to keep alive the moral tone of the 
country or to make us all happy, even amidst the 
ceaseless, endless struggles and perplexities of this 
over-exciting life. An additional hundred a year 
has also been given to Mrs. Somerville. While 
on the subject of honours conferred on literature, we 
may announce that Mr. James hag lately been ap- 
pointed Historiographer to His Majesty, and Sir 
Graves Haughton has been elected a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Prussia, 





The Council of the Zoological Society have deter. 
mined to offer Annual Medals, or an equivalent sum’ 
in money, by way of Premiums for subjects connected 
with Zoology ; the Premiums for the year 1837 wil] 
be as follows :—1. For importing either a pair of 
Musk Oxen; or a specimen of the Hippopotam 
male or female; or a pair of the Ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus. 2. 'To the breeder of the greatest number 
of Curassows in the year 1837. 3. To the importer 
of a male and female Indian Pheasant, of a Species 
not already alive in this country. 4. Tothe breeder 
of the best specimens of Indian Fowls in the Year 
1837. 5. To the breeder of the most rare or most 
interesting foreign quadruped in the year 1837, 6. 
For the best Essay on the care and treatment of the 
species of the genus Felis in confinement. 

A society has been lately formed at Paris for the 
purpose of excavating the ruins of Carthage. jf 
appears to have originated with Sir Grenville Tem. 
ple, M. Dureau de la Malle, the Duke de Luques, 
the Count de Pourtales, and others, who Propose to 
raise, by subscription, the sum of 20,000 franes, to be 
exclusively devoted to this object. All works of art 
discovered are to be transmitted to France, and there 
disposed of for the benefit of the subscribers, Late 
researches leave little doubt that many highly curious 
and interesting works of art will reward the exer 
tions of the society ; the ground is comparatively un. 
touched. 

THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at they 
Gallery, Part Mau East, is NOW OPEN. 

Open each Day from 9 till dusk.—Admittance 1s.; Cataloguegd, 
R. HILLS, See, 


NEWLY-DISCOVERED CORREGGIO MAGDALEY, 
This divine Work of Art, perhaps thechef-d' wuvre of Co io, 
remains O} EW at No. 49, Pati MALL, and will continue 





only a short time longer.—Admittance, ls. 
N.B. A few doors from the British Institution, 
Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 
Beery known Artist will be admitted on presenting his own 
card. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In. 
terior of the BastLica or St. PauL NEAR Rome, BeErore 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the Vintage 
OF ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
from Ten till Five. 





SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 8.—William Lawrence, Esq., V-.P., in the 
chair.—Robert Bigsby, Esq., George Edward Frere, 
Esq., and Captain Joseph Ellison Portlock, were 
elected ; and Captain Smith, William Ayrton, Esq, 
Rev. William Walton, Richard Westmacott, Esq, 
and William Hopkins, Esq. were admitted Fellows, 

A paper was read, entitled ‘ Observations on the 
minute structure of the higher forms of Polypi, with 
observations on their classification,’ by R. Parr, Es, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 3 (continued).—A paper was read ‘ On some 
recent elevations of the coast of Banffshire,’ by Mz 
Joseph Prestwich, jun., F.G.S. 

That an uplifting of the Murray Firth has taken 
place subsequent to its having assumed its present 
outline, is proved by the existence, in several places, 
of araised beach. In Banfishire its height above the 
present high water level varies from six to twelve 
feet. It occasionally abounds with shells now inh 
biting the adjacent seas—such as Patella vulgata, 
P. levis, Trochus xiziphirus, Littorina littorea, and 
Turbo retusus. To this upheaving of the land, the 
author attributes the draining of the former lowlands, 
as he conceives is indicated by the remains of drained 
peat mosses. A section of one of these presenteds 
total thickness of about five feet, including two it 
regular layers of gravel and quartz grit, with fresh 
water and land shells. 

Ina paper on the Gamrie Ichthyolites, read befor 
the Society in April 1835, Mr. Prestwich stated, that 
having been informed of the occurrence of lias in the 
dark clay and sands, which in many parts of Bani 
shire cap the old red sandstone and schistose rocks 
he had inferred that these beds might be outliers of 
lias. Having however, subsequently visited thet 
country, and examined that deposit at Blackpots and 
Gamrie, he found the lias fossils in separate mass 
and associated with rolled fragments of the olde 
rocks. He also met with, at Gamrie, in a hed 
light coloured sand, alternating with dark clay and 
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heads of gravel, the following recent shells:—Astarte 

“4 Tellina tenuis, Buccinum unda, Natica glaucina, 

turricola, Dentalium dentalis. They were ex- 

y friable, but perfectly uninjured. This de- 

tor drift attains in places a thickness of 250 feet, 
god rises to a height of 350 feet. 

In conclusion, the author attributes the origin of 
his drift to a denudation of the lias and older 
frmations; and he infers from the perfect preser- 
vation of the fossils and the super-position of the 
eds, that its accumulation was gradual. 

May 17, continued.—Extracts were also read from 
two letters from Sir John Herschel, F.G.S., from the 
Cape of Good Hope : the first to Charles Lyell, Esq., 
dated 20th of Feb. 1836; and the second, in expla- 
sation of this, to R. I. Murchison, Esq., of the date 
ofthe 15th November, 1836. In these, the author, 
aking for granted a high degree of central tempera- 
ture in the earth, which many geologists admit, and 
sith which all are familiar, proceeds to explain his 
riews respecting the necessary consequences of the 
transfer of pressure from one part to another of the 
arth’s surface, by the degradation of existing, and 
the formation of new continents; by pursuing into 
its consequences, according to admitted laws of this 
bypothésis, of a high central temperature : his ob- 
ject being to get a geological ‘ primum mobile’ in the 
nature of a vera causa, and to trace its working in a 
distinct and intelligible manner. 

Thus, assuming an equilibrium of temperature and 
pressure within the globe, the isothermal strata, or 
carves of equal temperature, will be spherical, but 
where they approach the surface will, by degrees, 
enform themselves to the bottom of the sea and the 
urface of continents. If, therefore, we suppose these 
iothermal strata under the bottom of any great ocean 
tobe parallel to its concavity, when this comes to be 
filled up the bottom may become horizontal or even 
bulge out into a convexity, and the equilibrium of 
temperature will be immediately disturbed, because 
the form of a stratum of temperature depends essen- 
tially on the boundary surface of the solid above it. 
The temperature therefore will immediately begin to 
nigrate from below upwards, and the isothermal 
grata will gradually change their form from the 
concave to the horizontal or convex form. The for- 
ner bottom of the ocean will then acquire a tem- 
perature corresponding to its then actual depth, 
while a point as much below it as itself is below 
thesurface, will acquire a greatly higher temperature, 
ad may become even melted. Hence, therefore, 
instead of saying as heretofore, “ Let heat from be- 
low invade (for which no reason can be assigned) 
tewly deposited strata, then they will expand, melt,” 
&, we may commence a step higher, and say,—Let 
strata be deposited then according to known, regu- 
la,and calculable laws, heat will gradually invade 
them from below, and will expand or melt them, as 
the case may be. But if from the inequality of 
Pressure some support give way, a crack may take 
plaee extending upwards, and a piece of the solid 
cust break down and be plunged into the liquid be- 
low; this will, from the simple hydrostatic pressure, 
tse into the crack above. But as it gains height it 
isless pressed ; and if it attain such a height that 
the ignited water can become steam, the joint specific 
gavity of the column is suddenly diminished, and a 
je of mixed steam and lava will be forced up, giving 
tse to all the phenomena of earthquakes and vol- 
noes, But if all goes on in quiet, the only conse- 
quences will be the obliteration of organic remains 
ad lines of stratification, &c., and the formation of 
lew combinations of a chemical nature, &c.; in a 
vord, the production of metamorphic or stratified 


Pimary rocks. 





LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

May 24,_Edward Forster, Esq., Treasurer, in the 
cair—This being the birth-day of Linnzus, the anni- 
Yersary was held. The statement of accounts read by 

Secretary, represented the balance in hand at 
the last anniversary as 99/. 7s. The receipts during 
he past year were, for admission fees, 180/. ; compo- 
Stions, 218/.; subscriptions of members elected be- 
fore the charter, 23/. 2s.; and since the charter, 
5781. 14s. ; sale of Transactions, 84/. ; and from loan, 
100._The expenditure in the same period was 
12121.; and the present balance in hand, 205/. 12s. 9d. 

had joined during the present year, 18 Fel- 





lows, 3 Corresponding, and 3 Honorary Members ; 
and the loss by death was 14 Fellows, and 4 Hono- 
rary Members. Of the former, particularized by Dr. 
Boott in his address, were Rev. Sackville Bale, of 
Withyam, Sussex, who had been a Fellow for 45 
years; the venerable James Dickson; Very Rev. 
Henry Beeke, D.D., Dean of Bristol; the Marquis 
of Bath, one of the contributors to the fund for the 
purchase of the Linnean collection ; and Edward 
Turner Bennett, Esq., Sec. Zoological Society, to 
whose memory a deserved compliment was paid. 
There were also H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., F.R.S., 
&c. ; Mr. Edward Donovan, author of various illus- 
trated works on the zoology of this country, and on 
the insects of India and New Holland; and Dr. 
Latham, F.R.S. The list likewise included Dr. 
Leach, F.R.S. ; Joseph Sabine, Esq., F.R.S.; Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair; Rev. G. H. Storie, M.A. ; 
and Mr. W. Watson. 

The names on the foreign list were—Professor 
Afzelius, of Upsal; A. L. de Jussieu, Professor of 
Botany at Paris, one of the original Foreign Mem- 
bers of the Society ; Christian Henry Persoon, A.M., 
author of the ‘ Synopsis Plantarum ;’ and Professor 
Schrader, of Gittingen, author of * Flora Germanica,’ 
and other well-known essays. 

At the election for Council, Walter Buchanan, 
Esq., W.. S. M‘Leay, Esq., the Bishop of Norwich, 
Richard Owen, Esq., and Henry F. 8. Talbot, Esq., 
were chosen, in the room of others going out, agree- 
ably to the bye-laws. 

June 6.—Edward Forster, Esq., in the chair.— 
A communication was read from R. H. Schom- 
burgek, Esq., on several new species of Orchide, 
found in Guiana; as alsoa paper on the Snake Nut 
tree of that country. The nuts are the size of a 
walnut, and when the kernel is opened, and the 
membrane removed, there is an appearance of a 
snake lying with its body coiled up, the head, eyes, 
and mouth, being very distinct. From this appear- 
ance, by some singular analogy, it is employed as a 
remedy for the bite of snakes, for which it enjoys con- 
siderable repute. The colonists are unacquainted with 
the mode of growth, as they only find it on the banks 
of brooks and rivulets after floods, but imagine that 
it grows on a creeper by the side, which explains the 
reason that it is found on the low islands, and in these 
situations. Having been informed of a tree, the 
writer visited it, but it was not sufficiently far ad- 
vanced for him to recognize the class and order to 
which it belonged. The tree is of the first magni- 
tude, dividing its branches at a height of 40 or 50 
feet, but contains nothing remarkable except the 
fruit, which is not known to possess any medicinal 
properties. 





Botanica Socrety.—June 1.—J. E. Gray, Esq., 
President, in the chair. The reading of a paper by 
the Rey. J. Wallis was continued, on the Flora of 
Chelmsford. The present portion treated of those 
plants which come under the class Tetradynamia, 
the Scrophularinez, and their affinities ; several new 
facts in their habits and economy were noticed. Mr. 
Hopkins likewise continued his essay on Vegetable 
Fermentation, and the products resulting therefrom, 
and concluded by an inquiry into the mode in which 
organization is affected. Flowering specimens were 
exhibited by Mr. D. Cooper, of Leucojum estivum, 
collected in its newly-discovered locality, Greenwich 
Marsh ; as also some hundred of the rarer plants of 
Dorsetshire and Chelmsford, from Dr. Bell Salter 
and Mr. Wallis. The President announced that the 
distribution of specimens among the Members would 
take place next month, till which time the Society 
adjourned. 





Entomorocica Socrery.—June 5.—The Rev. 
W. Kirby, M.A., F.R.S., Honorary President, in the 
chair. 

Numerous donations of Entomological works to 
the Society’s Library were announced, including 
the series of the ‘ Mémoires de la Société royale des 
Sciences de Lille’-—the Transactions of the Entomo- 
logical Society of France, by Dr. Burmeister, Pro- 
fessor Audouin, &c. The Secretary made a few 
observations on the appearance of certain insects 
during the present spring, at the ordinary period of 
their developement, although vegetation was at least 
three weeks behind its ordinary period. The follow- 
ing memoirs were read:—1. Notice of a case in 





which the larve of a dipterous insect, supposed to be 
the Anthorugia Canicularis of Meigen, were expelled 
in large quantities from the human intestines, accom- 
panied by a description of the same, by the Rew 
Leonard Jenyns. 2. Descriptions of several new 
species of exotic coleopterous insects from the col- 
lections of Sir P. Walker, and Messrs. Hooker and 
Norris, by J. O. Westwood. 3. Observations upon 
the Natural History of two curious lepidopterous 
insects of Van Dieman’s Land, in a letter addressed 
to the Secretary, by Thomas J. Ewing, Esq., of Ho- 
bart Town, 4. Some account of the injury sustained 
by the orchards in Kent, from the attacks of the 
caterpillars of one of the Geometrideous moths, in a 
letter addressed to the Treasurer, by Dr. Richard. 
son, F.R.S., &c. by whom specimens of the insects, 
and of the infested branches, were exhibited. 

Several new Members were elected, and certificates 
read in favour of candidates for admission. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
{ Royal Geographical Society . Nine, P.M. 
UInstitute of British Architects ...... Eight. 
( Architectural Society (Visitors) .... Eight. 
Tues. - Society of Arts (///ustrations) Eight. 
rT Zoological Society (Scien. Business) § p. Eight. 
Geological Society........ 
Web. ~ Medico-Botanical Society 
(Society Of Arts ...cccccees 
{ Royal Society........ 
\ Society of Antiquaries ............ 


Mow. 


. Eight. 
... Eight. 


° “4p. Eight. 
.. Eight. 


Tuur. 





FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION—ANCIENT MASTERS, 

Tus is an excellent Exhibition, nor the less so 
because it is not extensive. An examination of a 
hundred and eighty-three such pictures as are here 
to be seen, must draw more largely on the eyes and 
the mind than a survey of the whole twelve hundred 
and eighty-nine attractions at Charing Cross. The 
proposed removal of a large part of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s collection from London to Chatsworth, 
has benefited the present exhibition to the extent of 
more than thirty fine works of art. Nor have the 
usual friends of the Institution, the Duke of Suther- 
land, Lord Francis Egerton, Lord Northwick, &c. &e. 
been backward in the good work of delighting their 
fellow-citizens, by displaying their treasures of art. 
In short, the rooms in Pall Mall demand more than 
a single visit from the casual gazer as well as the 
connoisseur. 

It is impossible to notice every work which de- 
tained us before it, unless we would write down four- 
fifths of the catalogue. The artist of whom the 
largest number of specimens are shown, is Murillo; 
we have sketches and finished pictures—saints and 
beggar-children. A noble pair of kneeling figures 
are the St. Francis (18), and St. Antony (54); the 
latter is attended in his ecstasy by a group of 
angels leaning from the sky to bear his devotions 
upward : nor must the Infant Moses (103) be passed 
over, in which the future leader of Israel lights up 
the bulrushes, among which he is cradled, by the 
serene, but bright smile which broods upon his 
features—infant though he be ; there is, in his look, 
a sure promise of that holy boldness before which 
Pharaoh shall quail on a future day. In the third 
room hangs a wonderful little Crucifix (168), also by 
the Spanish master; and, like the Moses, more 
spiritual in beauty than usual. Perhaps the super- 
excellence shown by him in such works as 4 Girl's 
Head (100), or the Piping Boy (108), whose every 
feature teems with health and frolic, and self-content 
in his own music, has been allowed to operate too 
far, in making him generally charged with a want of 
elevation and refinement. There are many other 
admirable works by Murillo in this Exhibition. 
Here, too, are not a few portraits; each a study for 
our aspirants, who are too apt to imagine that when 
a called-up look and a carefully-folded drapery are 
transferred to canvas with literal fidelity, their work 
is done, and well done. Not so wrought Titian, as 
his full-length of Philip of Spain (8) bears fascinating 
witness; there is craft and cruelty in every line of 
the mean features, in every inch of the figure, which 
seems as if it would shrink from the gazer, but out of 
subtlety, not diffidence. Not so wrought Velasquez, 
in his portrait of Don Balthazar (25), an innocent 
child, in the masquerade of stiff, Spanish court-finery ; 
or in the Spanish Jnfant (139), tucked up under that 
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royal counterpane, who has but to sleep, and she 
will dream of the little heretic boy that some grandee 
uncle-warrior will bring her for a page and plaything. 
Wot so in the superb equestrian portrait of Don Luis 
de Haro (154). Besides these, we must point out 
the half-length of Lorenzo Pucci (21), by Raphael, 
and the Archbishop of Spalatro (17), by 'Tintoretto; 
there are also a good half-dozen of portraits by Rem- 
brandt, which are admirable in his particular manner. 
In the one (121), shrewd, -hard-featured, weak-eyed 
old age, is made tolerable at least, if not comely, by 
the wonderful power with which it is treated, by the 
character thrown into every line of the sunken cheek 
and withered brow. But commend us to the Lady 
with a Fan (62), with her placid countenance, which 
has power and intelligence enough to make itself 
felt as principal object in the midst of the profuse 
and elaborate ornament of jewel-laced stomacher, 
strings of pearl, and collars of lace, by which it is 
set off. The management of light is admirable, and 
the execution of the delicate, but profuse, golden 
hair, of the serene open brow, and the hand, which 
holds the fan, half veiled in an amber shadow, little 
short of marvellous. 

Proceeding in somewhat a desultory fashion, we 
shall next speak of the works by “ tempestuous 
Rosa,” here exhibited, and, with them, of a land- 
scape or two. With but a passing word concerning 
L’Umana Fragilita (59), in which the common lot 
is typified by the winged Death, who towers spec- 
trally over a group of females and children, we 
must make haste to reach the Landscape (51)—a 
composition of rocks, and such trees as cling to rocks 
—with a pool of water in the foreground, and a 
glimpse of a far-reaching distance in the centre. 
Here is nature, drawn with the most rigid fidelity— 
every stone is a study,—every creeping and climbing 
branch of the properest anatomy; and we almost 
hear the rocking of the boats, and the rustling of the 
leaves: and yet there is a fine picturesque air of 
poetry breathed over the whole,—something that we 
sadly miss in the works of our cleverest limners of 
wood and water. The same remarks will apply to 
the Jacob's Dream (58): but this landscape is glori- 
fied. by the cherub figures, with their long snowy 
plumes, who are floating downwards, half veiled in 
golden clouds, to cheer 

**the dream-rapt youth, whose head 
Was pillowed on 2 stone.” 
The tone of this picture is singularly light, for a night 
scene; and the figure of the outcast boy, writhen 
into an attitude which does not consort with the 
presence of heavenly visitants—but it is a noble work. 
Close to these two fine pictures, should be mentioned 
a landscape by Gaspar Poussin (91)—an open richly- 
wooded scene, with a town, and its picturesque array 
of battlements and bell-towers, in the middle dis- 
tance, and the blue sea, calm as a mirror, on the 
horizon. Let those who are troubled how to manage 
a mass of foliage, study the manner in which the 
sunshine gushes down into the heart of the wood at 
the left hand corner of the picture, and the freedom, 
yet finish, of the pencilling of the separate trees, 
No less admirably handled is the architectural part 
of this beautiful landscape, which is set round by 
four smaller subjects from the same hand; all of 
them excellent. In fine contrast to these are the 
River Scene (14) by Van Goyen; the large Land- 
scape by Vanderneer and Cuyp (16); Ruysdael’s 
Road through Corn Fields (32); Cuyp’s Landscape 
with Travellers (24), with its sunny, golden atmo- 
sphere, and the riding peasant poised on the top of 
the slope, its deliciously painted group of trees, and 
the sedges and water plants in the foreground—hbo- 
tanically minute, yet so managed as not to draw at- 
tention to a part instead of the whole. Then, too,- 
we must not forget the lovely Berghem (83), in the 
middle room, with its golden lights, and its clear 
brown shadows—and the mist, a trifle too substantial, 
rolling over the hill top: nor the little pair of moor- 
land scenes (95 and 97) by Rembrandt; nor the 
grand Vandervelde (141), to which Mr. Turner’s Fish- 
ing Boats (145) has been hung up asa pendant. Being 
thus inevitably tempted to comparison, we cannot but 
say, that while our English artist “holds his own” very 
well, there is a cold wildness in the sky of the elder 
picture, a stormy depth in the water, a clearness of 
atmosphere, and a motion, which are only indicated 
—not reached—by Turner. His picture, besides 





being (or because it is) the slighter, looks, positively, 
the more ancient of ‘the two. There is another 
Vandervelde (171), from Lord Northwick’s collec- 
tion; and another Ruysdael (162)—also a sea piece, 
with a most portentous gloom brooding over the 
water—both admirable. We cannot close this hasty 
list, without mentioning the Claude (173), from the 
Devonshire Gallery ; and a graceful and delicately 
painted park scene, with figures dancing (151), by 
Moucheron. 

Returning through the rooms, we find many pre- 
cious and curious specimens of art still to mention. 
Among the latter are Mabuse’s Virgin and Child 
(19), in which mother, bambino, and attendant angels 
of a porcine contour and fatness, are relieved against 
a piece of Gothic screen-work, elaborate enough, it 
would seem, to form a life’s labour for any save a 
patient-sitting Fleming. Albert Durer’s St. Jerome 
(22) is another curiosity: the Saint bends tranquilly 
over his holy book, in the midst of a museum of rare 
things—a clipped orange-tree, in a pot,’is at his feet 
—a peacock and a quail strutting in the foreground, 
and a lion marching about in the distance. Here, too, 
is to be seen Terberg’s well-known Trumpeter (35) ; 
and a pair of wonderful pieces of still life and huma- 
nity, by Mieris (39 and 43), in which the dead game 
and the carrots, the honey-suckle which climbs round 
the lattice, and the rug hung over the balcony, 
(which, strangely enough, in both pictures is enriched 
with a classical frieze of Cupids and Satyrs,) are 
fully as prominent, and far more interesting, than 
the blunt-faced, clumsy-waisted boors, who are stirring 
to and fro among these treasures. The De Hooge 
(107) comes fitly here into its place of honour. It isa 
group of card-players, one in rich black plush, with 
a by-stander in a flapping, scarlet-plumed hat, sitting 
in a tile-floored chamber (we feel its chill,) with the 
noon-tide light upon them—anything so clear and 
bright as this, we are rarely visited by in this London 
of ours. This picture would shine like a diamond— 
aye, through a November fog. 

We have not dwelt upon many pictures of a 
higher order than these, feeling how difficult it is to 
define expression in language, whereas colour may 
be written down, and careful design indivated, if not 
conveyed, by the pen. But we must point attention 
to the first picture in the Catalogue, Guercino’s 
Pope Gregory, in which the harmony of rich colour, 
produced by judicious opposition, is finely instanced 
—vide the white dove, hovering in the air above 
“the damasked priest,” and the branch of equally 
stainless lilies in the hand of St. Augustin. There 
are also two pictures by Morales (28 and 165) stu- 
dies of Christ, which are remarkable, though the 
Spaniard has dreamed too much of the terrors of the 
Crucifixion—of the haggard eyes, and dew-hbathed 
brow, and matted hair—forgetting that the Divine 
Nature, while it suffered, triumphed in the strength 
of a sublime patience: there is too much of mere 
agony in these heads. Here, too, is Albano’s volup- 
tuous and gorgeous Europa (117), from the Coesvelt 
collection, and a Master and Scholar (123) by Cara- 
vaggio ; the latter as arrant a ruffian as ever good 
teaching was thrown away upon. The eye is glad to 
pass from this picture; and ours found it no small 
relief to rest itself among the gentilities of Watteau 
(160 and 164). With a passing word concerning 
these two charming conversation-pieces, by that 
laureate artist of satin and feathers, and a confession 
that we do exceedingly covet the group, nestling, De- 
cameron-wise, in the garden shade, and telling fairy 
tales the while, we shall close our notice of this ad- 
mirable and interesting Exhibition. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA _ 


Concert Room, King’s Theatre. 

MONSIEUR ROSENHAIN has the honour to acquaint the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that his GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the above Room on TUESDAY, 
the 13th of June, 1837, under the immediate Patronage of Her 
Royal Highness the Ducuess of KENT, to commence at Half- 
past 1 o'clock precisely.—Principal Vocal Performers: Madame 
Schroeder Devrient and Madame Giannoni, Mrs. II. R. Bishop, 
Miss Clara Novello, and’Mrs. Alfred Shaw; Signor Rubini, 
Signor ivanofl, Signor Tanrburini, Mr. Balfe, and Signor La- 
blache.—Ir mental Performers: Harp. M. Labarre; Violon- 
cello, M. Franchomme; French Horn, Signor Puzzi; Piano- 
forte, M. Rosenhain. Conductor, Sir George Smart.—In the 
course of the Concert M. Rosenhain will play the following 
Pieces, of his own composition: A Grand Fantasia ; an Adagio 
Espressivo (Corno Obligato, Signor Puzzi); La Danse des Sylphes ; 
and an Extemporaneous Fantasia. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at Mr. Mitchell's Library, 33, 
Old Bond-street; Mr. Sams’ Library, St. James’s-street ; and at 
all the principal Music Warehouses. Boxes may be secured at 
Mr. Rosenhain’s, 11, Richmond Buildings, Soho ; and at Messrs. 
Cramer, Addison, & Beale’s, 201, Regent-street. 





Hanover Seuere Rooms. = 

Mr. NEATE’S LAST SOIREE MUSICALE will 
on SATURDAY EVENING NEXT, June 17.—Mr. 
the honour to announce that Mr. Moscne es has 
sented to perform with him a Duet for two Pianofortes. 
Performers: Miss Birch, Miss Fanny Woodham, the 
Smith, and Herr Kroff.—Solos: Mr. > Violin ; 
Horn; Mr. T. Wright, Harp; Mr. Boeh 
the King of Bavaria), and Mr. Ne: ° 
also proposes to perform Beethoven's celebrated 
Piano and Wind Instruments; and a Manuscript Trio for 
Violin, and Violoncello, of his own composition,—Sir 
Smart will accompany the Vocal Music. 

Three tickets for One Guinea, or single tickets, Half. 
each, may be had of Mr. Neate, 12, Panton-square ; and at 
principal Music Shops. 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, FIDELIO; previous to which the 
MASANIELLO; and the #nd Act of LA SYLPHIBE: 4% 
On Monday, Bellini’s i )RMA, ( Norma, Mad. Sei 
Devrient) ; and a Ballet, in which Taglioni will appear. 
Teostay, THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER; after whieh 
CONCERT ; and a variety of Entertainments, (for the Benet, 


we tS gy oy Enéwies). Bellet, in which Bs 
ednesday, n ra,anda et, in whic a 
bergen 4nd Madly Taglont wil pear a ae 
ursday, J 3 wi NCERT; 
MOND BRIG, (for the Benefit of Mr. Wilson), » °™4 CRA 








Kine’s Tueatre—On Tuesday evening ‘Semj. 
ramide’ was revived, to introduce to us Madame Gris 
as the Assyrian Queen, and Madame Alhertazzi a 
Arsace. We could not but feel, on returning to 
music so grand in its whole conception, and, even 
where most marked by mannerism, so fresh and 
brilliant, compared with the writings of later favourites 
with the public, how much we are losing in the 
obstinate and self-indulgent silence of “him of 
Pesaro.” There are motivi enough in the scattered 
fragments which support and illustrate the recita. 
tives, or introduce the choruses, to supply a Bellini 
or a Donnizetti with grand pezzi for some half-dozen 
operas. Still, as performed on Tuesday, ‘Semira. 
mide,’ asa whole, was heavy,—to us,second in interest 
to‘ Otello.” Much of this heaviness may be ascribed 
to the coarseness of the chorus, and to the worse than 
incompetence of Signor Di Angioli, who, as Oroe, 
holds in his hands the connecting links of the story. 
Something, too, is chargeable on the feebleness of 
Signor Ivanoff’s Idreno, and a good deal must be laid 
to the account of Madame Albertazzi, who failed in 
Arsace. The part is too low for her voice, and she 
endeavoured to render it more effective by constant 
changes, which, had these been planned with any- 
thing like design, would have been not only natural, 
but praiseworthy. As it was,no two ornaments or 
substitutions which had been set down for her, had 
any family-likeness, save in their resolution to dis 
play the wide compass of her voice; and the result 
was, not only an inevitable loss of effect, as far as 
the music was concerned, but an inevitable want of 
success for the lady, with all such as are not wonder- 
struck by roulades, no matter how ill applied. Her 
acting, too, was very tame. Madame Grisi exerted 
herself to the utmost, and, asa whole, her performance 
was a noble specimen of the gorgeous in singing, and 
the appropriate in action, Nature may have denied 
her the depth and grandeur of passion, which Pasta 
could throw into the character, but she gives increas 
ing evidence of the possession of feeling (take, for in- 
stance, her delivery of ‘Qual mesto gemito’ in the 
finale to the first act) as well as of force and brilliancy 
(her leading of the grand duett with Tamburini), and 
the two combined and ripened will place her on far 
higher ground as an artist than she has yet occupied. 
Signor Tamburini makes an admirable Assur ; the 
music exactly suits his energetic, florid style of sing- 
ing. 











MISCELLANEA 

Atmospheric Electricity.—Mr. Snow Harris has 
heen giving lectures at the Royal Institution and the 
United Service Museum on this subject, but with 
especial reference to the protection of shipping from 
lightning. The illustrative experiments were curious 
and interesting ; but we have not thought it necessary 
to report the lectures, as the subject was long since 
brought under the consideration of the public by the 
same gentleman, in a series of papers published in 
the Nautical Magazine, and to which, as it is there 
treated more in detail, we refer those immediately 
interested in the subject. 

New Drag.—Mr. John Robison, Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, has suggested an im- 
provement in the mail-coach equipment, which, 
according to a report in a Scotch paper kindly 
forwarded to us, has been tried with complete 
success. The usual drag consists of an iron shoe 
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by achain to the perch, which, being placed 
soder one one of the hind wheels, stops its rotation alto- 
By this method not only was a great deal 

time lost, but there was no means of modifying 
fhe retardation according to circumstances. The 
et P plan is different, for, instead of entirely ar- 
resting the motion of one of the wheels, it retards the 
pepe both. The apparatus will be readily un- 
by the following description :—* Behind 
coach, and a little lower than the bottom of the 
in which the mail-bags are stowed, there is 
placed a horizontal bar of strong lance-wood, bearing 
st each end ablock of ash about a foot long. These 
are made to curve siightly, so as to fit the 

ims, or tyers of the wheels, as they are technically 
alled, when pressed against them. The cross-bar 
spoken of, is.kept in its place, first, by two up- 

‘cht iron rods. attached to the upper corners of the 
hind part of the mail boot., The intention of these 
ndsis to prevent the cross-bar from rising by the 
ution of the wheels on the blocks at its extremities. 
And secondly, this cross-bar is held by two horizon- 
til iron rods meeting at a point under the middle of 
the boot. At this point, the junction of the rods is 
formed into a female screw, through which passes a 
horizontal screw of five turns to the inch. It will 
readily be understood that if the rod bearing this 
male screw be twisted round, the cross-bar to which 
itis attached, and its two blocks at the ends, must 
either be advanced against the wheels, or be pushed 
tack from them, according as the screw is worked in 
me way OF the other. This twisting motion of the 
grew is effected by placing on its foremost end a 
vertical bevel wheel. Into this wheel there works 
anther, similarly bevelled, but horizontal, to which 
notion is given by means of an upright rod passing 
the mail boot, and rising above the top of 
the coach at the back, just in front of the guard when 
seated in his arm chair. On the top of the rod there 
is fitted a small winch handle, which the guard can 
and turn with ease, either when standing or 
when sitting. When he sees occasion to check the 
velocity of the coach, he has merely to turn the 
winch, the effect of which is to give motion to the 
horizontal screw under the. boot. This instantly 
draws forward the wooden cross-bar, and presses the 
two blocks against the tyers of the hind wheels. 
The compactness of the whole machinery and its 
simplicity, as well as lightness—for the whole weighs 
only about half a hundred weight—give it a great 
superiority over the clumsy apparatus of the French 
diligences.” 

Preservation of Grain.— A company has been 
formed at Marseilles, who undertake to keep grain 
and flour for the public, and, by means cf a new 
process, to preserve all the grain intrusted to them 
from the ravages of insects of all kinds. The es- 
tablishment not only undertakes to keep the grain 
gg but guarantees the holders against any loss 
by fire. 

Cork._M. Dutrochet having made some observa- 
tions on the formation of cork in the Quercus suber, 
has communicated them to the French Academy of 
Sciences. . It has been always stated, that this sub- 
stance is a developement of the layer of cellular 
tissue exterior to the fibrous layers of the bark, but 
M. Dutrochet differs from this general opinion. He 
says that since the researches of M. Adolphe Bron- 
gniart, it is admitted that the tegumentary covering 
of vegetables is composed of two. parts, viz. the 
epidermis or cuticle, and a composite membrane 
formed of cells which increase internally, by the 
production of new cells. The young stems of the 
Quercus suber have no cork, but it is the. enormous 
developement of the internal surface of. the cellular 
tegument, or membrane, which forms.the cork in the 
more adult trees. 


the 
boot 


Caterpillar—M. Guérin has found the caterpillar 


ofthe Bryophila alga, living in a branch of the horse- 
chesnut tree. 


cus composed of fragments of these. lichens. 


at being exposed. 


—Professo: 
on WEDNES 7 
tures will be continued every ar aoe and Friday, at the 


This peculiarity in its habits is new, 
and it was supposed merely to live on the lichens 
which grow on the bark of trees, and to form a coc- 
On 
breaking off a part of the branch so as to discover the 
hole of the caterpillar, it set to work afresh, in order 
to go farther into the branch, and appeared uneasy 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRUCTURE OF THE ORGANS OF THE 
SENSES OF Ath ats — Eines COLLEGE, London, 

rT. RYMER JONES will COMMENCE this COURSE 

DAY, the 14th inst., at 8 o'clock, p.m.—The Lec- 


OSE, B.D., Priecival. | 


Doctrine, and confidential Letters, 
| ~ RE of the Writer's character, contionente, and 
eface 


In a few days will appear, 
VOLUMES III. AND IV. OF 


FREMAnS of the late ALEXANDER KNOX, 


ntaining Essays, chiehy explanatory of Christian 
1 ith private papers, + 
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y the Editor, will contain an ‘Answer to 4 Rev. T. 
<elly’s Wher in the Christian Observer for August 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
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RAPID RANGES OVER BY-GONE TIME —- 
AND ECONOMY OF HISTORICAL READIN! 
WO PUBLIC HISTORICAL LECTURES, 
on the VIVID DEEDS and FLEETING DESTINIES of 
MAN, will be ex and variously illus- 
trated, especially by means of Coloured Maps of Time, b 
MAJOR BELL, at the Crown AND ANCHOR Tavern, Strand, 
on WEDNES DAY a 14th, and FRIDAY the 16th June, com- 
mencing each day at 1 o ‘clock, and each Lecture occupying 
about one hour. 
Transferable Tickets, 3s. 6d. each, for the Two Lectures, to be 
eae at the Crown and Anchor; and from Major Bell, 14, 
Norfolk-street, Stran: 
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This day is published, price 18s. boards, 
HE BOOK of the PATRIARCH JOB, 


Translated from the Original brew, as near x as possi- 
ersion. 
To which is prefixed v4 INTRODUCTION, on the History, 
Frien ~ &e., of the Patriarch; with some 
Views of Bishop Warburton, and of the 
on the same subject. And to which is 
TARY, Critical and be etieal contain- 
other Passages of Writ. In- 
Ss MUU LER DD. th e of Sussex. 


ius Professor of Hebrew in the 
niversity ot Cambridge. 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





CHOOL OF DESIGN, for the Education of 

Artists and Instruction of Amateurs, in the Theory and 
Practice of Drawing and Painting; possessing every requisite 
for the Study of the Human Figure anatomically, as well as in 
its developement of perfect beauty, combined with the prin- 
ciples of Géometry, Perspective, and other branches of the Fine 

ts.—Terms may be known at 6, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
corner of Streatham-street. 

HE Committee of the BIRMINGHAM and 

DGBASTON PROPRIETARY DAY SCHOOL are de- 
sirous of ENGAGING A CLASSICAL MASTER, to enter 7 
his duties at the close of the next Christmas Vacation. 
Salary will be £300 per annum. 

Applicants must address their tastinenials tree of expense), 
on or before the Ist _of July next, J. C. Barlow, the 
Honorary Secretary, Bennett's Hil ii,” Dirminghenn, from whom 
Copies of the Rules of te Institution, and any further informa- 
tion, may be obtaine 

















Sale by a Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, 

my! Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, June 13 ; including 

FX E ~~ pees from the Portfolios of a Col- 


lecto: 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Il. 
NGLAN D; WITH SKETCHES OF 
SOCIETY N THE METROPOLIS. 
FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pilot "The Soy, 5 in Swit: 


Soh 





Il 
a. ET H US A; 
A NAVAL STORY. 
B capTain’ CHAMIER, R.N 
Author of Ben Brace,’ Pegg of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THE 


ASVENTCESS OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; 
Or, SCENES BEYOND THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF THE ie WEST. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING 
Author of ‘ T’ he’ Sketch Book,’ * Astoria," * The “Aihambra,’ &e. 
3 vols. post 8v0. 
Iv. 
JUST READY. 
Second Edition, revised and ted, with Additi 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 

THE CELEBRATED LETTERS OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 











Bartlett, "Fielding, Nash, Shepherd, 
Clennell, Girt Nasmyth, 
Corbould, Hamilton, Owen, ‘Turner, 
Cotman, asse Prout, venezs 

SOX, Heath,” yne, Vickers, 
Daniell, Howitt, Rowlandson, Westall. 
Dewin Inc 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, upon Li Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 





EAGLE ‘LIFE - ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
By Act of Parliament, 1807. 
FEMALE LIFE INSURANCE, 


HE DIRECTORS of this COMPANY have 

caused distinct Tables to be calculated for the Male and 
Female Life ; in consequence of which improvement they are 
enabled to insure the Female Life on Terms lower than those 
demanded by Offices not making this important Distinction ; 
and to take the younger Male Lives at a Kate below the ordi- 
nary Premium. 

FOREIGN LIFE INSURANCE. 

Life assurances may be effected for North and South America, 
for the East or West Indies, for any of the British Colonies or 
Garrisons, for a continued or an especial maritime risk, for the 
whole of life, or for the duration of any military, civil, or diplo- 
matic duty. 
1 \Four-fitths of the profits are divided among the assured, whe- 
Ft at home or abroad. 
Prospectuses, ‘containing the Tables distinguished for the 
two Sexes, Specimens of the Foreign Rates, of the Ascending 
Scale, and of Payments to be — uring fixed periods, may be 
had at the Offices of the Com 
Assurances may be effected without delay or difficulty. A 
Medical Officer attends in London daily, and Agents or Exami- 
ners are appointed in all parts of the Kingdom and Colonies. 
HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


ASY MODE of SECURING the BONUS 
n EQUITABLE Foucis by the UNITED KING- 
DOM TUE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, London ; established by Act of Parliament, for As- 
surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Grant- 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Rev pord Viscount Giendine. 
Earl of Cou 


word ea hinsto 
Earl Lavon on ‘Melville. | a Belhaven ont Stenton. 
Lord Viscount Falkland. | Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 5 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

- The accommodation now offered to the public by the follow- 
ing condition will be found particularly convenient, and well 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who may wish to 
secure to their families the bonus expected on Equitable Policies, 
January 1, 1840, and; by adopting it, not only will that object be 
attained, but they n may avail themselves of continuing the in- 
surance for the’ remainder of life, at the premium of their 
present age, whatever may be their state of health, aiter having 

‘eceived the bonus of the Equitable: 

“ When an insurance is for life, half the Premium may remain 
unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted eventually from 
the Policy, or paid off at convenience, it being perfectly under- 
stood that, ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Company 
have no. claim on him forthe portion of the Premium that is 


— aid.” 

hus, riod 

of life at for the 

first five years, he may discontinue his insurance as soon as he 

has received the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain insured 

for life as above explained. - 
This Company om liberal Annuities upon ages KA Y- and 

not 


upwards to parti ' avery 
Persona nal eee ication Ew La e 





ge of 45 may be insured for the whole 
6d. per cent., and by paying 1/. 15s. 3d. 





Office, or by letters 


APPROPRIATE SUMMER PRESENTS. 
This day is published, in 1 hand feap. 8vo. vol. price 10s. 6d 


OODLAND GLEANINGS,; 
By the Editor of the ‘ Sentiment of Flowers.” 
With Sixty-Four Illustrations. 

“ This is a sweet, pretty volume, full of agreeable miscellaneou 
literature and pleasing anecdotes. It describes all our Fores 
Trees, and has i of eac: history, 
fancy, poetry, ‘nn botany, “ a manner at once highly pic- 
turesque and instructive. prints are almost as numerous 
as the leaves on trees, and very ‘tastefully executed."’—Literary 








Gazette. 

Second edition, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. ; silk, 7s. 6d. ; or mo~ 
rocco elegant, 8s. 

The Sentiment of Flowers. 
“ This is a charming little book. Engravings of groups of the 
most beloved, the most popular, and the most poetical flower sare 
very, neatly and accurately coloured, and interspersed with 
fanciful and elegant descriptions and “analogies, illustrated by 
quotations from the wide range of English poetry, and from 
whatever has been most gracefully and fondly said of those 
darlings of nature.’’—Tait's Magazine. 
Second edition, price 2s. in cloth: silk, 2s. 6d. 

Gems from American Poets ; consisting of Sele. 


tions from B ant—Willis—Brainard— Mrs . Sigourney—Pierpo 

—Percival— jileox—Longfellow-— Hillhouse— Halleck — — 

Mov Hale, &c. &c. &c. By the Editor of the ‘Sentiment of 
owers. 


*Exceedingly neat in form and arrangement. We are ex- 
tremely obliged to the taste of the selector of these transatlantic 
ge m4 some of them eminently sweet and beautiful.""—Literary 
Gaz 
mae “This elegant little volume is a fair specimen of * Tilt’s 
Miniature Classical Library.’ 

London : Charles Tilt, Fleet-street ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
By Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


I. 
(ass. MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 
SNARLEY YOW; or, THE DOG FIEND. 3 vols. 
Il. 
THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; 
Or, DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE TURKS. 
By MISS PARDOE, 
Authoress of ‘ Traits and Traditions of Portugal,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 2s. bound. 
lll. 
VEN E I A. 
By the Author of ‘Vivian Grey,’ ‘Henrietta Temple,’ &c. 
3 vo s. 


Iv. 
SOUVENIRS OF A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 
Dedicated to Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ These volumes are well calculated to be valuable travelling 
guides to whoever may visit the country to which they relate. 
Literary Gazette. 


CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S NARRATIVE OF 
A VOYAGE 


AMONG THE COLONIES OF WESTERN AFRICA} 
And of a CAMPAIGN in KAFFIRLAND in 1836. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Ay i Maps and numerous Fiates, by Major 
C.C, Michell, K.H. 32s, boun 


TRAVELS, aN PALESTINE AND SYRIA, 
EORGE ROBINSON, 











» bu’ 
information will bei afforded on, on 
Boyd, Esq., 8, Waterloo-place, Pall: Mail, 


Esq. 
2 volt! pan svo, with Maps apd Plans, 
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This day is published, in extra cloth, price 6s. ; or in silk, 7s. 
HE O UT T; a Poem, in Six Cantos. 
ys, L. SIMCOX X, Esq. Bh, 
Late of Wadham College, O x fore 
London: pid Hatchard & Son, 187, Pe cadilly. 


ge SCHOOLS AND hr ge ~~ 
st published, 12mo. bound, p 
THE INTERROGA TOR; <, Uatemeal Ancient 


History. In Questions and Answers. 
y a LADY. 
London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


OBINSON’S (Professor) GREEK and ENG- 
LISH LEXICON to the NEW TESTAMENT. 


Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, including the Biblical Chaldee. 
A few Copies just received by Richard James Kennett, No. 14, 
York-street, Covent-garden, for which early application is 

necessary. 
hliched in a 


Early in July will bez 8vo. volume, 
a Portrait, price 21s 


OME POEMS of the late Rev. EDWARD 
SMEDLEY, A.M., with a Selection from his Correspon- 

dence, and a brief Memoir of his Life 
ondon: Baldwin ‘& Cradock. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, a new edition, price 6d. o' 
ERKINS’S CRYPTOGRAPHY ; ihe most 
Concise System of Short-hand. 
“* Very simple, easily learnt, and easily retained.”—Guardian 
and Public Ledger. 
Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


This day is published, in 8vo. cloth, og beautifully-coloured 
1 ms 14s. ; and 10s . plain, - 
LEMENT BOTANY. 
By Mrs. E. E. PERKINS, 
Professor of Botanical Flower Peed th under the patronage of 
er Most Gracious Majesty, the Duchess of Kent, 
And dedicated, by express ah to H.R.H. the Princess 


icto: 
London: Thomas Hurst, 6, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Inthe press, and speedily will be published 
EMARKS on the SPEECH of SERIE ANT 
TALFOURD, on gnoving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
Consolidate the Law relating to COPYRIGHT, and to extend 
the Term of its Daration, 
By ' THOMAS TEGG, Bookseller. 
London : printing for Thomas Tegg & Son, 7: 3,C heapside. 


his day is published, price 5s. boar 
HE WRONGS of the CAFFRE “NATION. 
By JUSTUS 
With an Appendix, containing to Glenelg’ : } Despatches to 
the Governor of the Cape of Good I 2. 
“ Auferre, trucidare, rapere falsis nominibus i ~ atque 
ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant.’’— Tacitus. 
ames Duncan, Paternoster-row. 


is day is published, in 3 vols. post 


UREKA: a PROPHECY of the E FUTURE. 
A ROMANCE, 


By the Author of* Mephistophiles in England.” 
sondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


This day is published, in 8vo. 18th edit., with Maps and an 
Abstract of the last Population Return, ibs. boards ; or 18s. 6d, 
half-bound in parchment i" 

ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND and 

WALES, ond of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
a 4 EDW PAO et hy 
rranged upon a plan entirely nove 

augmented by the plas of new Roz 

yndon : Longman & Co.; J. 
Son ; Baldwin & Co. ; W. J 
Whittaker & Co.; T 



































and remodelled and 
d Admeasurements. 
M. Ri ehardaon ; Hatchard & 
oy; J.G. ne Rivington ; J. Booker ; 
. & T. Tegg ; Dunean 5 Simpkin & Co. 
- Dowding; J. ay, Smith fide Co.; T. 
E. Mogg. Liverpool: G&S. ial 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. Vol. IV. of 
H E DOC T O R, &e. 
London: Longman, Rees,Orme, Brown,Green, & Longman. 
f whom may be ha 
The Three previous Volumes, ’price 31s, 6d. 
“That singular production called * The Doctor, &c.’ is rich 


beyond almost any other of the time in the best knowledge, and 
the most beautiful literature.”"— Quarterly Review. 


S 


Cornice. 
By the Author of “Giiehs fb Beplaierences, es ot the Rhine,’ ‘ The 
s Week,’ &c. 

“ This is the most brilliant book of its e LS we can remember 
to have read. In matter and style it presents the rare and 
tipmphans union of richness and simplicity. 

a. riter, whoever she may at once claim ee highest 
place i in this class of literature.” — Examiner, May 23, 13° 

“It is impossible not to desire to accompany the write r from 
; on me to chapter, and to the close of the work.”"— Monthiy 

eview 
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‘This WT is published, in 2 vols. post 8 
KETCHES in the PY RE NEES. 


With some Remarks on Languedoc, Provence, and the 








London : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


Just | published, 2nd edit. price 4s. bds. 

O N N E T 8S. By Epwarp Moxoy. 
1, The Poetical Works: of William Wordsworth, 

— 30s. cloth. 


-, ihe Prose Works of Charles Lamb. 





3 vols. 
ing clo ut 
3. The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. 
9s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





(5 UIDES for TRAVELLERS. 
By F. COGHLAN, 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


s.d, s. 

St. oy eyanaananened 0| To Boulogne ....+++ses0002 2 
pthe Rhine........ 0} To the Coast of E ngland.. 3 

> Paris (Seventh dition) : . Ditto in Parts, each ......1 
To Belgium and Holland.. 6 French Interpreter... 
qores a France soeséeseee 6 °| German Interpreter . 
To ltaly Custom House Guide. 
Panorama of the Rhine 
Maps, various, from .... 





© Calais .ccccccccccccccces 8 H 
A. H. Baily 


accesoanc™ 


o at 
& Co. have always on sale a large assortment of 


the =r. poe Mod Guides, Maps, Interpreters, &c. &c., for all 
parts of 


e Continent, 


Second edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with plates, p' price 30s. board: 
= Rf WILLIAM KIRBY'S BRIDGE- 
TREATISE on the HISTORY, HABITS, and 
INSTING] Ts | ANIMALS. 
Villiam Pickering, Chancery-lane, London. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, 
KEY to the STATUTES affected by the 
I Enactments of the Reigns of Geo. IV. and Will. IV., as 

forming in themselves a new era in the annals of Parliament. 

By GEO. FARREN, jun. Esq., Chancery Barrister, of 
incoln’s Inn. 
Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 








Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
ONGS OF BERANGER., 
Translated by the Author of the ‘ Exile of Idria,’ &c. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane, London. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
D ISTANT GLIMPSES; or, Astronomical 
Sketches. 
By FRANCES BARBARA BURTON. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 





Just —- price 6s., illustrated by upwards of 100 Engrav- 
n Wood. and a Chart of Magnetic Curves, 
TREATISE on MAGNETISM, forming the 
article under Sat | Beats in the current Edition of THe 
EncycLop#p1a Brit 
By SIR DAV iD BREW STER, L.L.D, F.R.S 
Correspondin Member of the Royal Institute of France, &c. &c. 
A. “Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 





This day is published, inl vel. 8vo. price 13s. 
A New Edition of the 
IFE of P OGG IO BRACCIOLINIL. 
By the Rev. W. SHEPHERD, L.L.D. 

** Shepherd's life of Poggio is for the literary history of Italy 
in the earlier half of the 15th century, what Roscoe’s Lorenzo is 
for the latter.’’— Hallam’s Introduction to Literature of Europe, p. 115. 

ondon : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 





This day is published. in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of 


hn nemann, price 
pescre of HOMCOPATHY. 
Member of the Parisian Home: ops uthic Society. 


P. CURRIE, M.D., 
Thomas Hurst, 65, St. toed s Churchyard; and may “be had of 
J. Bailliére, 219, Regent-str 
.B. Portraits of Hahnemann may be had separate, price 1s. 
each. 





ve Pe 65.5 ; - o supe r-royal paper, with 
ndia pro: 
YMPSFIELD and its ‘ENV IRONS; being a 
Series of Views, with Descriptions, of that ¥ illage and 
objects of interest in its Vicinity ; and THE ¢ ILD OAK CHAIR, 
a Ball lad, with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
Westerham : Heart George. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.; and C harles Ti 


In the press, in 8vo. 








his aa is published, price 


for 1837; 
in various Lang 
Longman, aes, Orme, & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 

*,* Libraries purc hased. 
This day is publishe d, in 12mo. with Plates, 5s. the 3rd edit. of 
GUIDE t GEOLOG 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. G.S. a 

Professor of Geology in King’s € Se ; London. 
““A more able elementary work could not be produced.”— 

it. Gaz. 
LL ondon : 


contelning Works in all Classes of Literature, 








re Rees, Orme, Brown, G 
ust publishe -d, price 2s. 6d. ‘ 
HE TEE T i a TEST of AGE, considered 
with reference to the FACTORY CHILDREN. Addromed 
to the Members of both Houses of Parliament. By WIN 
SAUNDERS, Fellow of the Medico-Botanical Society, yo 
of ‘Five Minutes Advice on the Care of the Teeth.’ 
. Renshaw, 356, Strand, and all Booksellers. 





een, & Longman. — 





This day is published (dedicated, by express permission, to the 
King), in 1 vol. royal 8vo. : embellished with 15 plates and 
43 wood cuts, price 21s. clot 
YEMPLES, ANC iE N T and MODERN; or, 
Notes on Church Architecture. By WILLIAM BARD- 
WELL, Archite 
Published by , Fraser, 215, Regent-street, and J. Wil- 
liams, Charles-street, Soho. 














A.M. &c. &e. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. boards, 
| RESSIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD; 
Or, A ‘+ BAR oF weeAL LIFE, 

J. FLANAGAN, Esq 
Of the King's $ ‘Tans, Dublin. ; an Gray's faa, London. 
ith , Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 
NEV Ww WORK i a te a BY G,. e = a Ese. 
Just ready, in 2 post &vo. raits, 
EMOIRS ‘of C ELE BR: (TE D" "WOMEN, 
Edited by G, P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Darnley,’ philip Aug ustus,” * Life of Edward the 
3lack Prince, 
Richard Bentley, New Burtiinaton- street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 
On the Ist Ju ‘t was wae 4 No. 21 « 
HE EDINBURGH JOURN NAL of 
NAT 4 AL HIST ORY ; 
With the Animal Kingdom of the Baron Cuvier. 
Bubeliiehed with elegant coloured, Engravings, 
CE ONE SHIL 
Conducted by Ww IL LIAM MACGILLIVR: ‘AY, 
Smith, Elder, & Co. _ Cornhill. 
In Weekly Numbers, Three Hi alfpence, and Monthly Parts, 6d. 
ILSON’S TALES of the BORDERS, and of 
SCOTLAND. 

* They afford a lasting monument of the talents and enter- 
prise of their original projector, and of the kindred spirits that 
have laboured in the same tield ; and even now they are silently 
communicating to thousands those valuable lessons which pro- 
duce the most wholesome effect on the character and conduct, 


when they insinuate themse Ives into the mind under the seduc- 


CATALOGUE of SECOND.-H AND BOOKS | 


¥, PFE 








ust ready, in 1 vol. pos! = 


t By 
T 
Gvvors" i RQ "EUROPEay 


The rised Ed) 
Translated b PRISCILLA MARIA. BE 
ohn Mae prone, mes’s-squar ahah 


Now ———ae demy svo,, Vol. (to be commie Ts 
Volum af. 


HE LIFE of JOHN THELWALL, 
NOTICES of his TIMES and CONTEMPORAR 


Remarks on the State of Society during the State Tel aad 


1% 


John Macrone, St. James’s-square, 
Now ready, in 4to. columbia, beautifully bound and 1p 
‘YA BLEA om ‘CRICHTOYN: 


In a Seri f Twelve highly-finished E 
line from | this celebrated Rom - “4 oe Sngravings in Oy, 
olere, Esq. 


ance 
OHN FR 
Edited pul wv HARRISON Kins 
n Macrone, St. James’s- 
*,* Early orders are respectfully advised, 
sions of the Plates may be secured. 





PS that first i impres. 





Published this day, beautifully printed in é6v. 7 
wa The Second Edition, enlarged. i ee cloth bas, 
DISSERTATION on the REASONABLE. 
NESS of CHRISTIA TY. 
By the Rev. JOHN WILSON, A.M., 
Printed fi Oliver & Bord. Bainbong h; and Si 
‘or Olive: nbu: 
shall & Co. London. . ooh; and Mnohia, Min. 








MR. BURKE’S 
ISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 


Those who may prefer takin Lay Work in 
Volumes, in preference a Mont ae res! 
formed that the FIRST VOL fT oF" reals 


a 
EDITION, embellished with a Portrait of T, Coke, of 
Holkhem, ex an od En gravings of all the Armorial cane ta 
Is NOW "READY FOR DELIVERY, PRICE 18s. BOUND, 
N. his important and interesting "Work will be completed 
in 4 vols.; and Names of Subscribers are receiv and the 
volumes supplied, by every Bookseller throughout the 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
Dedicated cit special ae to His oF 
Just published, in hick vol. 8vo. containing upwards 
pages, illustrated ‘with nearly 4¢ beautiful Engrave ee 
tispiece in oil-colour by Baxter, and a Map o: Polynesia, 
gantly XR! in whole cloth, and lettered, price 1 
RATIVE of MISSIONARY ENTER. 
RISES i» tet SoU Te 9e4 cong ne: ;.With Remarks 
upon the Natura istory 0 e Islan rigin, Languages, 
Traditions, and U sages, of the Inhabitants. 
By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS. 
London : John Snow, 26, Paternoster-row ; and J. R. Lanna, 
Piccadilly. 








t published, 
A® a of TWENTY. FIVE IMAGINA. 
DESIG NS from COLERIDGE’S ‘ RIME OF THE 
NC IENT MARINER: designed and etched by DAVIDSCOTT, 
; accompanied with the Poem, tastefully printed on the 
finest paper, the full size of the work. Cloth, bound elegant. 
Saper.coyal folio, plain, 2/. 12s. 6d.; imperial folio, India 


proof, 4/. 
‘ pet whe ; ‘Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand; and Alexander Hill, 
), Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


a. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
VOLUME Fi RST appeared on 18th March. 
VOLUME SECOND on Ist May. 
VOLUME THIRD on Ist June. 
VOLUME FOURTH will appear on Ist July. 
R. Cadell, Pte J. Murray, and Whittaker s Co. London. 
is day is published, 8vo. 9s 


THE? NINTH BRIDGEW ATER’ TREATISE. 


A Fr 
By CHARLES “BABBAGE . Esq. 
“The volume Pe presented to the public does not form a 
art of the series of works composed under the will of the late 
carl of Bridgewater. I have, however, thought that in further- 
ing the intentions of the testator by publishing some reflections 
on that subject, I might be permitted to connect with them a 
title which has now become amiliarly associated in the public 
mind with the subject of Natural Religion.” —Eztract from the 
Preface. 















John Sturray. Albemarle-street. 
a t published, 
AN! NECDOTES of ‘KINGS, "selected from His- 
ory; or, Gertrude’s Stories "tor Children. With En- 
Seating. 16mo. cloth, price 3s. 
Stories from the History of France; with Por- 
traits of the Sovereigns, and other Engravings. Price 4s. 16mo. 
half-bound. 


Stories of Edward and his Little Friends ; illus- 





trated with Steel Engravings. Price 5s. half-bound. 16mo. 
‘he Boy’s Friend ; or, the Maxims of a Cheerful 
Old Man. 2nd edit. Price 3s. 6d. half-bonnd. 


ohn Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


UNCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSATIONS, NEW EDITION. 
In 1 Pocket Volume, uniform with Peter Parley’s Works, em- 
bellished with One Hundred Cuts, price 4s. 6d. fancy boa! 
JNCLE PHILIP'S CONV ERSATIONS with 
CHILDREN asout THe Toots aNp TRADES AMONG 
Inreriorn ANIMALS. The 3rd edition, with very great Addi- 
tions and Improvements. 7 
Also, the Third Edition of Uncle Philip’s Conver- 
sations with Young People about the Whale Fishery and the 
Polar Regions, embellished with Seventy Engravings, price only 
4s. 6d. fancy boards. 
London : printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, of every Booksellerin the Kingdom. 


In8vo. price 2d. weekly ; also in Monthly Parts, with Engravings, 

é he IDLER, and BREAKFAST-TABLE 

COMPANION; 4 Fashionable Journal of Literature, Fine 

Arts, Exhibitions, Satire, and the Stage. (The Drama is @ 
tenting feature. 

The best, and, considering its quality, the cheapest, by far, 

of our numerous weekly periodicals, It is elegantly printed, o! 











tive form of fictitious narrative.”’—Berwick Advertiser. | 
Published for behoof of the Widow of John Mackay Wilson, 
Berwick, by John Sutherland, 12, Calton-street, Edinburgh ; and 








sold by R: Groombridge, Paternoster-row, London; and all 
Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, Volumes I. and II., price 8s. each, 





a particularly convenient size for binding, and it contains t - 

News (Literary and Theatrical), Chit-Chat, Varieties, &ec. 

= > past and forthcoming week....It is, in fact, a suitable > 
e to the drawing-room table; and alike interesting to 

the sc re and the general reader. Its beautiful engravings are 

not its leost recommendation.” —Standar 

dd, 7, Tavistock-street ; sold by all Newsvenders, 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
VIEW of the EVIDENCE afforded by the 
LIFE and MINISTRY -/ = PETER to the TRUTH 


A AN REVELAT 
Otto CAR MILIP STANHOPE DODD, M.A. 


e Aa t, Kent, andC haplain in Ordinary to the King. 
Bear of ro G ee tivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and | 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 





Just published, in a pocket volume, price 3s. 6. in boards, 
NCIENT HYMNS from the ROMAN 
A BREVIARY, for, Domestic Use, arranged for every 
ng and Evening of the Week, and espec ially for the Holi- 
dogs of tie 1e ie ‘hurch. With some Original foes on the Church’s 
Ordine ight Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. M.R.LA. 
the Le 17 rd Bishop of Down and Connor. 





& F. <n St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 


‘ for 
pie Ball Mal 


ECT 





In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in be 


TURES on the PROPHETIC. AL OFFICE 





of the CHURCH, vie »wed relatively to ROMANISM and 
POPULAR PRO OTESTANTISM. i 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 


oliege, and Vicar of St. Mz ary the Virgin, Oxford. 
Palow of riche Para “Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
wenito-plac e, Pall Mall. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
YR OS TOL 


C A. 
(From the British Magazine 
Rivingtons, 
Mall. 





» 
St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place, Pall 





1. 12mo. price 6s. in boards, a, 2 ae gal of the Author, 


and Portrait, the 1 
“CHAR ACTERS; 


Ini vo 


EMALE SCRIPT URES 
F exemplifying Fenty Bate in 


J.G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
fier fs2.9 ball Mall; and sold by Hatchard & Son, Pic- 
cadilly. 





n 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in boards, 
HE FOUR GOSPELS, armnges in a Series 
bular Parallels, on a new Princip! 
Printed for JG & F, Rivington, St. Paw SC hurchyard, and 
Waterloo-plac ey Pall Mal 





in jn small avo. >. price 6s. 6d, boards, a New Edition, enlarged, of 
HE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. In Letters. 
by He Rev. 8. R. MAITLAND 
Printed for J. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's € *hurchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, all Mall. 





Tent published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6¢. in boards, 
SYSTEM of FAMILY a AYER, for each 
gand Evening of ~ We 
Morning ane Ener JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of ‘Bolton, and Prebendary of Cheste 
Printed for . . hol tivington, St. Paul’s Chure hy ard, and 
13 » al 
Weterloo-p' ace " 50, ‘= the same Author, 
Family Re: ct from the Gospel of St. John, 
adapted also to the Use of Teachers in Sunday Schools. 12mo. 
be. 6d. bo ards. 





Inl 1 ‘large vol. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


CGMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
A THEOLOG ¥: containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's 


Analogy ; an 5 pitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch ; and 
an Analysis of Bishop Newton on the Prophecies 

y the Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D. M.R 
Of Christ's c ollege, 





Cainbrid tector of Sotby ; Incumbent 


of Bamburgh; and Head Master of Horncastle ¢ Grammar 
School. For the Use of Studen 
Printed for J.G. & r. Favin gton, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and 


Waterloo-place, bait Mall 
y ‘i Also . by the same Editor. 

A Manual of the Rudiments of "Theolo; gv; con- 
taining an Abridgment of Bishop Tomline’s_Eleme nts; an 
Analysis of Paley’s . vidences; a Summary of Bishop Pearson 
on the Creed ; and a brie -f Exposition of the Thirty- nine Articles, 
chiefly from bishop Burnet ;, together with other miscellaneous 
Matters connected with Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. 
ind edition, enlarged. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 








THIRD SERIES OF MR. GIRDLEST ONE’S 
my a 00 . AL SER - ONS. 
rice oF. 
WE NTY" "PAROCHI AL ‘SE RMONS (Third 
Series), on PARTICULAR OCCASIONS; for the most 
Er refe ring to Chi sritable C Yollections. With an Appendix of 


tes and Jilus trations. 
oes aby the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Bee tor of Alderley, Cheshire. 
Printed for J.G. & I. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. Of whom may be had, 
he First and Second Series, price 5s. each. 








EDITION OF JENKS’S DEVOTIONS, 
IMPROVED BY SIMEON. 

In 18mo. price 3s. bound, th ws 36t th editio f P 
pet ERS and OFFICES of DEV ‘OTION 
Fs a F AMILIES, and for particular Persons upon most 

casio 
by BE Ni AMIN JENKS, late Rector of Harley, .in Shropshire. 
Altered and improved by the Rev. C tLE: IMEON, 
ate Fellow of King" sC ollege, C sambri 
Printed for Long sman & Co.; John Richardson; R Scholey ; 
Baldwin & C: radock ; ;. Hate hard & Son FR G, & FP. Rivington; 
Hamilton & Co.; J. Dunc ans Black & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co. ; Ys Hearne; L. & G. Seeley ; Nisbet & Co.; 
and Houlston & Son. Of w ion may be ha ad, 
The 12mo, Edition, larger type, price 4s. 6d. bound. 


CHEAP 








large vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in boards, 


In 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES; 4 Series of Dis. 
courses and Tyee. selected, arranged systematically, 
and illustrated with No’ 
By C HRISTOPHE R WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Master of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
with Ucktield, Sussex. 
This work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion of a Li iberal Education for the Upper (¢ “lasses, and the 
arned Professions. ‘The Selections are chiefly from the fol- 
lowing Writers :—Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor— 
South—Richard Hooker—Bishop Butler—Richard Baxter 
~Burke—Bishop sened ere on hit: N a 4 
rinted for 3, & avington, St. Paul's Churchyard, an 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


YUM 





REV. J. GRANT’ "3 WORKS. ad 
COURSE of SERMONS for the 


2vols. 1. 
History of English Church and Sects. 
Ll. 16s. 


Lent Lectures on the Last Things. 

Arabia; a Poem. 5s. 

By the Rev. J. GRANT, M.A., Minister of Kentish Town. 
Printed for Rivington ; and Hatchard. 


YEAR. 
4 vols, 


5s. 





In 8vo. price 14s. boards, the Third and Concluding Volume of 
CONNECTION of SACRED and PRO- 
FANE HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua to the 
Decline of the King gdoms of Israel and Judah. Intended to 
complete the Series ‘of Shuckford and Prideaux. 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, L.L.D. 
Author of the ‘ History of the C hurch in Scotland.’ 

*,* By the appe arance of this volume, fe public are at 
len: zth supplied with a ‘Connection of Sacred and Profane His- 
tory,’ from the creation of the world down to the era of the 
Christian Redemption: in which are set forth not only the most 
remarkable events which befel the ancient people of God, but 
also an account of the origin, constitution, learning, commerce, 
and polity of all the distinguished nations of antiquity. 

Printed for J.G. & F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

** This Work may be had now complete, in 3 vols. 8vo, 
price 2/. 2s. boards. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
By the Rev. H,. MELVILL. 
Just published. in 8vo. price 5s, boards, jm Second Edition of 
OUR SERMONS, preached before the Uni- 
versity of C ambridge, during the month of February, 1837. 
To which are aide , Two Se gag preached at Great St. Mary s 
Church. at the Evening Lectu 
By HENRY MELVI LL, B. D.. ae Fellow of St. Peter's College. 
Published by request 
Cambridge: printed at the Pitt Press, for. J. and J. J. Deigh- 
ton; and J. G. and F, Rivin ton, London. 
A f whom may be , by the same Author, , 
Six Sermons, preached at Cambridge; in 1836. 
8vo. 5s. 
Also, a Second Edition of Twelve Sermons, pub- 
lished in 1834. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
In 8vo. price 9s., the Second Part, contining Leviticus, 


‘umbers, and Deuteronomy, 
HE OLD 'TESTAMEN Al with a CoMMEN- 


TARY, consisting of short Lectures for the daily Use of 
Families. 
By the Ber. Cc ARLES | G IRDLESTONE, M.A. 
ar of Sec Staffordshire. 
t es been one chief object to sup- 
s with an Exposition for daily Reading. The Scrip- 
ture is divided into p aragraphs of convenient length; and the 
explanatory and practical matter is digested, under each por. 
tion, into one continuous Lec ture, sO as to re quit en 
examination on the part of those who read it to their famili 
At the same time it is hoped, tl the ye which have bee n 
taken to explain all obvious difli nd-to derive from each 
passage its appropriate lessom, whether of doctrine or of duty, 
will render the work no less useful to those who study the W ord 
of God in priva 
F inted for J. 7 mivinaton, Bt 
Waterloo-place, “pall Mic all. 
Of whom may be had, 

The First Part, containing Genesis and Exodus, 
price 9s.; or the Two P arts, in 1 vol. Iss. Also, 

The New Testament, with a C ommentary. In 


2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 16s.; or in Four Parts, at 9s. each. 
A LATIN SYN TAX, and FIRST READING 
B OOK for BE 35 being an Adaptation of 

Broeder's * Little Latin Grammar’ to the Eton Syntax. 
“ This is the work of an excellent and thorough scholar, and 
one of the very best books yet published, for its purpose.”’— 


British Mag 
Rivingtoms, Sa Paul's Churchys ard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 


Mall; and J . Parker, West Stra 


MEDITERRANEAN COLONIES, ETC. 
Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


SERMONS 































. Paul’s Churchyard, and 








FOR SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. price 3s. in cloth boards, 












HE Breros y, GEOGRAPHY, -and 
STATISTICS of GIBRALTAR, MALTA, the IONIAN 
ISLA HELA Forming Vol. VII. of the 


i1OLz " 
BRIT ait COLONIAL L in Rr An Y, illustrated with Engravings 
and Maps, and founded on Official and Public Documents, fur- 
nished by Government, the Hon. East India Company, &c., and 
dedicated, by express command, to the King 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 

*,* This volume, containing ample inform ation on the means 
of communic ation with the Mediterrane an, will be found pecu- 

iarly useful to summer Voyagers and Tourists. 


° F Already published, 
Vol. I.—The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 
Vol. If1.—New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Swan mii and South Australia. 
ol. L11.—The Cape of Good Hope, 


and Seychelles 
V.—The West Indies. Vol. I.—Jamaica, 


Tol. 
Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Bahamas, and the 
firein Isles. 

Vol. V.—The West Indies. Vol. I1.—Barbadoes, 
St. Lucie, St. Vincent, &c. ; , 

Vol. VI.—Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &c. 

. : Preparing for publication, 
Vol. VITI.—Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
Vol. IX.—Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Sinea- 
pore. : ; : : 
Vol. X.—Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast 
Castle, Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Asce nsion. 

Each volume is complete in itself, and is issued periodically, 
at intervals of not less than two months. + 

The whole Work will be completed in TEN VOLUMES 
foolscap 8vo. Illustrated by original Maps and Frontispieces, 
and handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, price 6s. each 
Volume. 

*,* These works have already been introduced into many 
of the superior Schools, and are admirably adapted for the 
higher classes. 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








Mauritius, 











Just ready, i in 2 vols. post 8vo. price ll. Is. cloth, illustrated by a 
jar, 


coloured Map of the Seat o 
HE BASQUE PROVINCES: their present 
Political State, Scenery, and Inhabitants ; with Adventures 
amongst the C arlists and ( risti Os. 
By E. BELL STEPHENS, Esq. 
Landen: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
BSERVATIONS on the TOPOGRAPHY, 
CLIMATE, and PREVALENT DISEASES of the ISLAND 
OF JERSEY. By GEORGE 8. HOOPER, 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave 1a 


NEW PHARMACOP(CIAS, 


Just ready, the 4th edition, very yi improved and enlarged, 
price 12s 
NEW SU PPLEMENT to the 
P HARM ACOPCEIAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, Lia 
LIN, and PARIS; forming a complete Dispensatory, Conspec- 
tus, and Dictionary of Medical Chemistry, giving all the old ond 
hew names, and including the new French and American M 
cines and Poisons ; with Symptoms, Treatment, and Tests, os 
well as Herbs, esen, Compounds, Veterinary Drugs, &c. &c.; 
being a General Book of Formule and Recipes for daily refer- 
ence in the Laborator and on the C ounter. 
y SAM MES RENN 
Editor of the ‘ Quart. rly Journal of i ae Medicine,’ &e. &e. 
London : Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 








Speedily will be published, in 8vo. 
ORATIUS RESTITUTUS; 
or, the BOOKS of HORAC & 5 ondles, in Chronological 
Order according to the scheme of Dr. | ey, from the text of 
Gesner corrected and improved, with a P -eliminary Disserta- 
tion, very much enlarged, on the ( ‘*hronology of the Works, on 
the Localities, and on the Life and Character of the Poet. 
By JAMES TATE, M.A. 
Late Master of the Grammar School of Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
and wearer Fellow of Giver College, Cambridge. 
edition. To which is now added, 
An DRIG NAL TREATISE on "the METRES of HORACE. 

London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
COURTHOPE'S improved Editions of DEBRETT’S 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, each in one volume. 
EBRETT'S COMPLETE PEERAGE of the 

ed Kingdom of GRE AT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

E dee d pe “ ILLIAM COURTHOPE, Ese. Twenty-first Edition, 
with Additions, price 1/, 8s. “4 cloth and lettere 

Debrett’s Baronetage of England, by the same 
Editor. The Seventh Edition, with Additions, price 1. 5s. 

‘These two Works are elegantly and uniformly printed, and 


are brought down to the present time; the Arms are engraved 
in a very superior style, from drawings by Ha are a 








Mr. 


London: printed for J.G. & FP, Rivington ; J. ’.T. Clarke 
Longman & Co.; T. Cadell; John n= TRS + ve Ric hard: 
son; Baldwin & Cradock ; Bagster; J. Boo er; J. Booth; 

> amilton & Co.; Sherwood & 
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Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; Allen lodgson; J. Hearne ; 
Pickering ; T. & W. . 3 “fobleton & Son; and J. Tem- 


bt nn 
A TREATISE on INDIGESTION; illustrating 
the Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment of the 
prevailing Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical 
Observations on some pee ( omnpanints originating | = them, 
especially MEN A RATION, Tic Douloureux, 
y t 1. ‘GRAHAM, M. D. &c. 

“ We sincerel 4 commend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.” London Medical 
Journal.—* It is evidently the result of close attention to, and 
much experience in the subject. Mr. Abernethy spoke highly 
of it.”"—British Magazine. 

London: published by Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row ; and 
Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 7th edit. price 16s. 

2. Modern Domestic Medicine; a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids, with a 
c opious Collection of Prescriptions, &c 

* It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
Weekly Review. 

. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise in 
whict hthe “Pelee cti is fully considered. With o ‘ases and a Medical 
Glossary. Is. 

“Itis an admira tile performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment .’’— Bath Herald. 











The 3rd edition, price 8s. 6d. 





—London 





In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


NHE SHELLEY 
q teprinted frome the Athenwum, including Poetry and 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a ME- 
MOIR of him by his elses. Schoolfellow, and Friend, CAP- 
T AIN MEDWIN. 
“his me -moir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, and there is a grace about it, that 1s derived from the 
horourable glow of frie ndship, which, while it warms the tints 
of the descriptions, makes the narrative red once the more pleas- 
ing g and impressive.”’— Metropolitan Magazin 

* Interesting to all admirers of the poet 
inc rease their numbers.'’"— Monthly Repositor 

*To the readers of the Atheneum the ‘ ‘She lley Papers’ are 
pe ady familiar ; but we think their intrinsic merit fully justifies 

e ication in a separate form."’— Monthly Magazine. 

‘ A little volume which those who loved the man, and admired 
his genius, will peruse with great interest.”—Twit’s Edinburgh 
Magazine 
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Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Indige: stion, Loss of Appetite, Ne ervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debility. 

of Medici ines in general use, there are none perhaps more 
valuable than safe and effective tonics: they improve and invi- 
gorate the constitution when impaired by the eflects of climate, 
long use of medicine, protracted disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature.—The Indian ‘Tonic is a preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their combined effects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indigestion, nervous affections, and general debility. 
To elde rly persons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating sea-sickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Beng: 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., l1s., and 22s. ike and sold 
by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Johnstone, 66, Cornhill; —_ 
180, Strand; and b oa paget < the respectable Chemists a 


— Venders. holesale agents, Sutton & Co, Church- 





yard; and Barclay, 9, Farringdon-street, 





THE ATHEN ZUM. 


On the First of July, will be published, 


PART LI. 


OF A 


HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


BY WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S., Secretary of the Zoological Society. 


Tuts work. which is intended as a companion to the History or British QuapDRUPEDS | author has access. The vignettes will be numerous, and subservient to the general sub} 
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AND British Fisnes, will be completed in two volumes 8vo., and will contain a greater number | sionally illustrating the description of some interestin, rtion of internal or external struc 
of British Birds than has yet been ine uded in an work on the same subject. and no expense or labour will be spared to render this History of British Birds as ‘comple: 
the species will be ill by engravings on wood: two representations of many of | extensive observation, long practical acquaintance with the subject, and the plan of the work 
them ; and in some cases even three figures will be given, to represent the various changes depen- | will admit. 4 " ‘" % js 
dent on age, sex, or season. The whole of the Birds will be engraved by, or under the direction The work will be printed in Demy 8vo., price 2s. 6d. each Part, and in Royal avo. 
of, Mr. Thompson, whose name is at once a guarantee that the execution wil] be excellent an 
= oo or Jes of the Birds as often as opportunities permit 
e will be m rom living examples of the Birds as often as n permit; 
and in other instances from the most perfect on i in the diff llections to which the 
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and a very limited number of copies in Imperial 8vo., correspon: i » Price Ss. ; A 
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PROSPECTUS OF A 
HISTORY OF BRITISH REPTILES. 


BY THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in King’s College. 


In pursuance Of the plan already commenced by the publication of the History or BritisH 

Fisnes and of Britis QuADRUPEDS, it is intended that the latter work, now nearly finished, 

i. immedia suce a History or Britisu Reprives, by the same author; 

» With the former works, and that of Mr. Yarrell on Britis Birps, will complete the 
atural History of the Vertebrate Animals of the British Islands. 








| ticularly from a well known zealous naturalist of Ireland, whose communications on the reptiles 
of that portion of the kingdom cannot but he ly interesting ; and he solicits from alt who are 
| engaged in the pursuit of British Zoology. the continuance of the kind and liberal attention which 
| he has already so extensively received during the progress of his former work. 
| ‘The woodcuts wi numerous, corresponding in their general style with th 
The Reptiles of this country, although few in number, are not devoid of considerable interest ; | ceding works; and in addition to a figure of each species, and of some of the most important 
their habits larly much misunderstood, and several innocent and useful species are | varieties, will comprise many illustrations of structure and development, particularly the trans. 
shunned and destroyed, from a mistaken notion that they are directly or indirectly noxious to | formation of the Batrachian genera. x 5 
man, The elucidation of their habits, the distinctive description of the species, their geographical Part I, will be published on the 2nd of October, price 2s. 6d. in Demy 8vo., and 5s. in 
‘ribution, and the history of the transformation of all the amphibious forms, are amongst the | 8vo.; and a xery. limited number of copies will also be printed in Imperial vo. uniform with 
subjects which will be fully discussed. yf | History of the British Quadrupeds and British Fishes. The last size cannot i 
The author has already to offer his thanks for the promise of much valuable par- | plete, and subscribers are requested to forward their names to the Publisher. 








On the Ist of August will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 28s. (Part I. to LX. being now ready, price 2s. 6d. each,) 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 


BY THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in King’s College. 


Tilustrated by a figtire of each subject, engraved in the first style of the art, on wood, of every British Animal, together with numerous vignette tail pieces. The manner in 
which each department has been executed may be known by the following extracts from the press. 

‘* Whether the scientific details, the clear, skilful, and popular manner in which the descriptive “ This work is highly deserving of encouragement. Well described, and admirably deli- 
materials are worked u regarded, or attention given to the decorative department—the wood- ical Review 


- J neated.’’—Johnson’s Medico-Chirurgica jew. 4 
cuts, the vignettes, and the typography both the general reader and the naturalist will tind “ It speaks for itself, and in a tone which must command success: in design it is ex: 
abundant materials for the highest gratification. ""— Analyst 


4 MA eee execution, unexceptionable. The combination of the scientilic and the porsiar of 
flects the greatest credit on its author, from the manner in which it is gotten up, the | tive and the amusing, justify the most confident expectations that the wor will, when 
el e of the style, and the clearness and beauty of the wood-engravings. We are | be every way worthy of the reputation of the author and tronage of the public. In aword, 
glad to see such a work, one which may be considered of national importance, emanating from | this work, and that of which it is the proper pendent. *Yarrell,’ may be considered rivals in 
the pen of a gentleman so fully capable of doing justice to a subject of such great interest, not | cellency and beauty ; every British library should, and we have little doubt will, possess 
only ‘athe medical world, but to the public in general."’— Dublin Journal of Medical Science. —Morning Post. 
des itt work will be an acquisition to the literature of the country."”— itan Magazine. 


A few copies are also printed in Royal 8vo. and Imperial 8vo. to range with the two preceding and following works. 
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In 2 vols. 8vo. prive 20. 8s. illustrated by nearly 400 beautiful Woodeuts, . BR courses, ad: 
certain ‘ M 
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BY WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S., Secretary to the Zoological Society. the enterta 
This work, which contains a complete history of the Ichthyology of Great Britain, including many species never before noticed, is embellished with 240 FIGURES OF FISHES, folios sple 
mostly taken from the objects themselves, and 145 ILLUSTRATIVE VIGNETTES, drawn and engraved by the most eminent Artists, and no pains have been spared to render it worthy t credi 
of public estimation. 

“* This book ought to be largely circulated, not only on account of its scientific merits—though | general reader, distinct and detailed for the man of science,—can we say more?—Magasiney better 
these, as we have in part shown, are great and signal—but because it is popularly written through- | Zoology and Botany. E i a worse, cons 
out, and therefore likely to excite general attention to a subject which ought to be held as one of “Before the appearance of this valuable work, the subject of British Fishes had . 
primary importance. Every one is interested about fishes,—the political economist, the epicure, | the attention of a good many obsérvers, and much curious information had n collec ) sure appro} 

merchant, the man of science, the angler, the poor, the rich.—We hail the appearance of this | Mr. Yarrell, so long advantageously known to naturalists, had been reserved the ealile not 
book as the dawn of a new era in the Natural History of England.”— Quarterly Review, April. difficult undertaking of bringing together, in an accurate form, all that is at present known on even a 

“ The letter.press of Mr. Yarrell’s volume has suflicient of popularity mixed with its texture | this important subject. That he has succeeded, is evinced by the universal testimony of our lo, or. 
to render it easily understood by all readers, while the dignity of science has been throughout | naturalists.’’—Jameson’s Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. ’ , 
maintained. The descriptions are plain, simple, and unatlected: entertaining enough for the ‘ artists), all 

A limited number of copies have been printed in Royal 8vo. price 4/. 16s. and Fifty only on Impérial 8vo. price 7/. 4s.; for which last size early application will be necessary. municated 
gg RS es Rae” no OR ee ts: rae ioiha Pall Mall 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth In post 8vo. with Twenty-six Illustrations, price 12s. egantly printed in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. in qTey — 
‘ . 6d. , GRAY’S. ELEGY IN A COUN 1a 1s 

T Iw Po . 
AN ANGLER’S RAMBLES. BEAUTIES OF THE COUNTRY; CHURCHYARD. do these ci 
Or, DESCRIPTIONS OF RURAL CUSTOMS, OBJECTS, EACH STANZA ILLUSTRATED volous nek 


By EDWARD JESSE, F.L.S. 
Author of ‘ Gleanings in Natural History.’ 


Contents:—Thames Fishing—Trolling in Staffordshire— 
Perch Fishing-club—Two Days’ Fly-fishing on the Test—Luck- 
ford Fishing-club—Grayling Fishing—A Visit to Oxford—The 
Country Clergyman. 


“* Filled with the most beautiful descriptions of river scenery, 
of the tranquil ursuits and enjoyments of the angler, with 
many a well-told tale, many an interesting anecdote, many a 
seene of manners, of pursuits, and modes of life, which are 
rapidly disappearing before the changes of modern times, this 
most charming production of the veteran disciple of Izaak 
Walton has filled us with some of his own delight and enthu- 
siasm; and we cordially recommend it to our readers, both 
Fan and old promites that it will not merely beguile an idle 

our, but act like a delightful spell upon care and weariness, 


and with delight mingle valuable instruction also.’’—Christian 
lemembrancer. 





SCENERY, AND THE SEASONS. 
By THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of ‘ A Day in the Woods.” 


“ A very pleasant volume, the selections have been made with 
much good taste, and _the original matter is always interesting. 
‘The work is beautifully illustrated with many admirable wood. 
cuts.”"—Atheneum. 

* Mr. Miller has lived in the country, and has observed its 
features; and he paints them faithfully and well....His images 
are just; his effects true ; and his reflections full of interest and 
character.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“ To the real lovers of Nature. this work will be most welcome. 
It is written with graphic truth, and in a healthy tone. Mr. 
Miller describes his object to be to embody in his volume what- 
ever is most ‘ beantiful or poetical in country life and scenery.’ 
All this he has done, and has also portrayed with vividness and 
skill many of the old country customs and festivals.”—Era- 
muner. 





With an Engraving on Wood, from 33 original Drawings ex 
pressly made for the volume by the following eminent Artists:— 
A, W. Callcott, R.A. | J. J. Chalon, A.R.A. | Thales Fielding, 
W. Collins, R.A. S. A. Hart. A.R.A. | Frank Howard, 
J. Constable, RA. |W. Westail, A.A. | T. Landseer, 


G C, Landseer, 

H. Howard, W. Boxall, . H. Nixon, 
W. Mulready, R.A. |G. Cattermole, C. R, Stanley, 
T. Stothard, R.A. IE ewint, |? W. Wright. 
R. Westall, R.A. Copley Fielding, 

“ This is a curiosity in art. One of the exquisite gems of our 
} is here d in its interest and beauty by illu» 
trations, which in the very fact of their existence proclaim the 
power of the author. They are the same in number as 
stanzas of the poem, so that each has presented, at least to the 
imagination of the artist, a complete picture in itself. Some of 
these are conceived in a most poetical spirit; and all are exe 
cuted with a force of effect quite astonishing, being engraved on 
wood. ‘The drawings are from our highest artists; and t 
names of the engravers also include many of the most distin: 
guished, especially in this branch of art. It is truly a beau 
volume.”—Morning Post. 





In a few days, price 7s., uniform in size with the Elegy, and by the same Author, 


THE BARD. 


With Twelve Illustrations, from Drawings by the Hon. Mrs. JOHN TALBOT. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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